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Salit-secon 


“HIGHEST TEST” 


at the price of ordinary gasoline 


NOW Controlled Volatility 
gives higher Winter Gravity 


65°. 71.4 


OU’RE in luck if you have been using Phillips 66... 
the greater gasoline, because cold weather brings 
you a tremendously important extra benefit— 
INSTANT STARTING. 
Other drivers may be stalled by balky motors. May 
run down their batteries and run up towing charges. 
But your car will click into action pronto! when you 
For press the starter. 
That’s what high test does. And the famous Phillips 
CARS, TRUCKS principle of CONTROLLED VOLATILITY insures 
and that the colder the weather, the higher the test. All 
without a penny extra, since Phillips is the world’s 
TRACTORS largest refiner of natural high gravity gasoline. 
The easy way to make certain of carefree starting all 
winter long is to get gas only at the Orange and Black 66 
shield. PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Phill-up with Phillips 


ALSO PHILLIPS 66 ETHYL AT THE REGULAR PRICE OF ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Reward Signs on Outlying 
Buildings 


A Service Bureau member asks: 

“Is it necessary to have a warning 
sign posted on my pump-house, which 
is about eighty rods from my other 
farm buildings?” 

Yes, all outlying buildings that are 
located over’ 100 yards from the 
farmstead residence must be posted 
with a legible Service Bureau warn- 
ing sign, otherwise the reward will 
not apply to property stolen from or 
near such buildings. 

The main purpose of any reward 
offer, such as ours, is not to re- 
imburse the member for the loss of 
his property—that would be insur- 
ance business. Neither is the main 
purpose to rid the community of 
criminals—that is the duty of law- 
enforcing officers and the courts. 
Prevention of loss is the main pur 
pose, just as a lightning rod is erect- 
ed to reduce the chance that light- 
ning will strike the building, rather 
than carry the stroke away when it 
comes in spite of the rod. 

Experience proves that legible 
warning signs help to reduce losses 
from thieves. They instinctively 
avoid stealing property on which 
they know a substantial reward is 
offered for their apprehension. Even 
the common thief of sub-normal in- 
telligence has enough native cunning 
to realize that molesting protected 
property will increase his chances ot 
being caught. Therefore, he con- 
sciously, or maybe unconsciously, 
prefers to steal from farms that are 
not posted with a reward offer. 

The Service Bureau is convinced 
that minimum losses follow only 
when legible warning signs are so 
posted that the person tempted to 
steal will be warned before he com- 
mits theft. Therefore, we insist on 
warning signs not only at the farm 
entrance, but also on buildings lo- 
cated some distance from the farm 
residence and which can be raided 
with minimum chance of arousing 
alarm. Cardboard warning signs for 
this purpose are furnished to any 
member free on request. 


When You Get a Check, 
Cash It 


There has been no end of trouble 
in lowa of late, due to folks taking 
checks in payment for products and 
then holding the checks a few weeks, 
only to find them no good when pre- 
sented for payment. Sometimes it’s 
a closed bank, and at other times it’s 
bankruptcy that beats the farmer. 

When you get a check, send it to 
the bank at once. The law allows a 
reasonable time to collect a check, 
but when you hold it a week or so 
and something happens to the writ- 
er’s bank account, you lose. 

Remember, when you take a check 
the law protects you if the writer 
hasn’t any money on hand. But if 
you hold the check, you lose your pro- 
tection. If you can not get to town 
at once to present the check for pay- 
ment, endorse it, Payable to the —— 
bank for deposit,” and mail it to the 
bank. Then the bank collects the 
check and you have the cash coming. 


Derris Powder Destroys 
Fleas 

Derris powder, an insecticide con- 
sisting of the finely ground roots 0! 
the tropical plant known as derris, is 
effective in killing fleas on cats and 
dogs, says the United States Depar' 
ment of Agriculture. Scattering 
teaspoonful of the powder along the 
back of the animal is the method sus 
gested. The department also sus 
gests fresh pyrethrum powder for the 
same purpose. Neither is poisonous 
to humans or animals. 
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SS arm Bureau Backs 


HE Honest Dollar, the 

equalization fee and tax- 
ation seemed to be the three 
things most strongly on the 
minds of the speakers and 
delegates to the. American 
Farm Bureau convention at 
Chieago, the second week 
in December. Lowden and 
Ramseyer both made elo- 
quent pleas for stabilizing the price level at 
a higher point. 

Governor Lowden made an unusually hap- 
py impression on his audience. With extraor- 
dinary vigor, he issued the challenge of agri- 
culture to the nation. Supposedly, his ‘ad- 
dress was on the tax problem, and he did deal 
with that in considerable detail, advocating, 
among other things, the consolidation of coun- 
ties. The part of his address which most in- 
terested the delegates, however, was that deal- 
ing with the financial situation. He said: 

“The dollar of today is worth about as 
much as a dollar and a half was worth five 
years ago. And so it follows that those farm- 
ers who incurred indebtedness a few years ago 
—to improve their farms or to purchase bet- 
ter equipment or better livestock, in response 
to the urge of agricultural colleges and other 
leaders in agriculture—are now in a position 
where, for every dollar they borrowed, they 
must now pay back a larger sum. That injus- 
tice is breaking the backs of many of our best 
and most progressive farmers.”’ 


Vital One 


At this point, a man sitting next to me 
nudged me and whispered: ‘‘Did you hear 
that the country bank at Oregon, Ill. of 
which Lowden was a director, failed yester- 
day?’’ Governor Lowden con- 
tinued : 

‘* All classes now agree that un- 
less there is an improvement in 
the general price level, there can 
be no substantial relief from 
the unprecedented depression in 
which we find ourselves. The 
question, therefore, is a vital one. 
We have boasted in the past of 
our ability to meet new situations 
as they arose. To say that noth- 
ing can be done in this matter is 
the counsel of despair. Why not 
give heed to the long line of emi- 
nent economists who believe that, 
without any disturbance to our 
gold standard, we have it within 
our power to erase some of the 
drastic deflation from which we 
are now suffering. And that de- | 
flation is the greatest in our his- | 
tory, and it seems to be gathering 
momentum all the time. The de- 
cline in bank eredit has been more | 
rapid in recent months than at 
any time since deflation set in. 
Unless some way can be found to 
check this contraction of eredit, | 
thoughtful students fear that we | 
have by no means yet seen the 
worst.’’ 

And then the governor went on 
to speak with the most intense 
feeling on the subject of bank 
“liquidity. ’ He spit ont the 
word ‘‘liquidity’’ as tho he had 
the most intense disdain for it. 


Question Is a 


Honest Dollar 


Federation Joins Drive for Higher Price Level 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


their chairs, intent on catching the denuncia- 
tion of the bank examiners which they felt 
was coming. The governor told how the bank 
examiners, in effect, had loaded up the banks 
with bonds because they were so liquid. The 
eovernor said he had some of these bonds, and 
that some of them were so liquid that they 
had evaporated into thin air. He gave it as 
his opinion that the farm land which is now 
looked on as frozen assets will be a founda- 
tion for future prosperity when the liquid 
assets have all evaporated. He said the sit- 
uation had almost reached the point where it 
was no longer respectable to own a farm, even 
tho there was no mortgage on it. In the most 
militant way, he challenged the financial peo- 
ple to change their ideas about the funda- 
mentals of credit. 

Lowden was warming to his task, and the 
farmers were having a thoroly good time. He 
put in a plea for the equalization fee, for 
compulsory cooperation to make it possible 
to handle exportable products in such a way 
that those people outside of the cooperatives 
would be compelled to pay their fair share of 
the benefits. He paid his respects to the tariff 
and said that Alexander Hamilton, Henry 
Clay, Blaine and McKinley would all be much 
surprised to see the kind of a tariff we have 
today. The denunciation of the tariff brought 
a chuckle and applause from Ed O’Neal, of 


Raise the Price Level 


The American Farm Bureau Federation says: 


“Two alternatives face farmers and other business interests 
at this time; the first is wholesale bankruptcy for farmers, in- 
dustrialists, transportation agencies and mercantile establish- 
ments and the further deflation of wages and salaries; the sec- 
ond is a rapid rise in the average wholesale commodity price 
level to a point near that at the beginning of the present defla- 
tion, thereby restoring confidence and making it possible for 
individuals, corporations and governments to discharge their 
obligations and to proceed with their undertakings. 

“All the powers of the federal reserve system and the execu- 
tive officials of the federal government should be used to bring 
about the restoration of the price level near the average level 
at which the present long-time indebtedness was incurred.” 

The federation asks for amendment of the federal reserve 
act to secure such results, and asks also for legislation that 
will stabilize the price level at the new point by the following 
action: 

“1. Direct the federal reserve system to use all its powers, 
_ following restoration of price level, to stabilize the purchasing 
| power of money in so far as possible, using for that purpose 
all its monetary and credit powers, including currency and 
credit control, open market operation, and changes in redis- 
count rates and in rediscount eligibility rules. 

“2. Empower and direct the federal reserve system to raise _ tlie 
or lower reserve requirements of the federal reserve banks | 
and to raise or lower the price of gold. 

“3. Broaden the rediscount eligibility provisions of the fed- | 
eral reserve act.” 


‘Alabama, who was sitting 
at the speakers’ table, but 
most of the Farm Bureau 
members did not applaud 
because officially the or- 
ganization, during the past 
three years, has been more 
interested in getting a 
high tariff on agricultural 
products than in reducing 
the tariff on products which the farmers have 
to purehase. 

The governor snorted at the Pollyanna op- 
timists, the business leaders who hold up the 
ideal of, ‘‘Paint a bright picture—it doesn’t 
matter how much you lie about things so long 
as you lie in a cheerful way.”’ 

He paid his respects to Labor and said: 
*“We can’t have certain groups getting $1.50 
an hour and other groups getting 5 or 10 cents 
an hour.’’ Probably no one in the room agreed 
with the governor on everything he said, but 
every one agreed with most of his statements, 
and a great wave of affection and admiration 
for the vigorous old fighter swept over the 
audience as they rose to their feet and cheered 
him. Earl C. Smith, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, who was presiding 
at this particular meeting, then took oceasion 
to pin on Lowden’s coat lapel the distin- 
guished service medal which the Farm Bureau 
awards to a few men each year. This prob- 
ably was the high point of the entire meeting 


Need Militant United Support 


Congressman Ramseyer, of Iowa, who is 
sponsoring a stable money bill in congress, 
spoke to fully as large a crowd on Tuesday 


afternoon as Lowden spoke to Wednesday 
noon. He devoted his entire attention to, ‘‘Sta- 
bilization of the Unit of Value.”’ 
After analyzing the subject in a 
careful, scholarly way, he said: 

** We need a moderate, controlled 
inflation. The time for action is 
now. This is the most vital of 
problems. We need the militant 
united support of all the farm or- 
ganizations. Your united demand 
before will bring ae- 
tion.”’ 

This reference of Congressman 
Ramseyer to a militant united 
support of all the farm organiza- 
tions was of special interest be- 
“ause the preceding day the pres- 
idents of the three greatest farm 
organizations in the United States 
had been seated together at one 
table, namely, Ed O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; John Simpson, 
president of the Farmers’ Union, 
and L. J. Taber, president of the 
National Grange. Simpson spoke 
for about twenty minutes, and, 
among other things, dealt in very 
strong fashion with the money 
question. 

Several of the folks who have 
spent the most time studying the 
money question held meetings on 
side to discuss the proper 
method of procedure in the next 
| congress. There is strong feeling 
that action looking toward higher 
prices thru control of the money 
| system must be brought to pass 
—! during (Concluded on page 8) 


congress 





The farmers leaned forward in 
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Amending EVERAL of the farm 
conventions so far 

The Farm held this winter have 


Board Act 


pointed out the familiar 
fact that no farm group 
asked for the agricultural marketing act, that 
many protested against its terms, that it was 
an administration substitute for bills farmers 
really wanted, and that it has been on trial, 
in the minds of most farmers, since its enact- 
ment. These farm groups have gone on to say 
that the trial has not been satisfactory and 
that the act must be amended. 

The Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the dairy 
groups and others vary in the detailed recom- 
mendations. Briefly, however, the reeommend- 
ations cover two points: Amendment of the 
stabilization provisions to include the equal- 
ization fee, the debenture or some other de- 
vice for segregating the surplus; reform of the 
cooperative provisions to get rid of over- 
centralization in Farm Board supported co- 
operatives and to favor ‘‘ground-up’’ cooper- 
atives instead of ‘‘top-down’’ associations. 

Many farmers are critical of the farm mar- 
keting act. They are inclined, however, to 
feel that it can be amended so that it will be 
of real value to agriculture. Probably the 
main factor that has stiffened farm support 
for it is the vicious fight made on it by the 
grain exchanges and others that fought the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and that have fought 
every other marketing act farmers favored. 
Even the most disillusioned farm critic of the 
marketing act, after reading one of the at- 
tacks put out by the grain trade propaganda 
bureau, is likely to think that the Farm Board 
must have some merits or the private traders 
wouldn’t hate it so much. 


Support HE attacks on Presi- 
dent Hoover in the 

Hoover on . mente 
: opening days of the new 
Moratorium congress strike us as be- 
ing a particularly poi- 

sonous kind of congressional nonsense. We 


don’t object to criticism of any president. In 
so far as the president is a party leader and 
the initiator of party policies, he is putting 
himself up to be shot at. Our eriticism of 
these congressional antics is that. President 
Hoover is being attacked for what seem to us 
to be the wrong 

The president has failed in meeting the un- 
employment situation ; he has apparently even 
found it impossible to admit to himself how 
serious it is. He blocked the only effective 
measures proposed in that direction in the 
He has held off effective farm 
relief by his known attitude of hostility to- 
ward the equalization fee and the debenture. 
He has been slow to recognize the need of 
restoration of the pre-deflation price level. 

In the field of domestie policies, he has 
been a comparative failure. In the field of 
foreign relationships, however, he has done 
fairly well. The great mistake there, of course, 
was in signing the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 
Aside from that, however, the president has 
worked hard for better international under- 
standings and for reduction of armaments. 
He was acute enough to see that the financial 
situation of Germany this summer was so bad 
that only immediate and drastie action could 
save that nation, and with it most of Europe, 
from a crash the effects of which would be 
felt clear across the Atlantic. President Hoov- 
er therefore pushed thru an international 
agreement to suspend payments of interest 
and principal on war debts and reparations 
for the period of one year. Without doubt, 
that agreement saved Europe—and ourselves 
—from a major calamity this summer. 

The president is apparently sensible enough 
to realize also that we can not expect to have 
a profitable export trade while Europe is 


reasons. 


last congress. 


’ 





bankrupt or on the edge of bankruptey. He 
has indicated, therefore, his willingness to 
open up the question of war debts, probably 
in connection with the disarmament confer- 
ence. The indications are that the president 
will be inclined to hold the debts as a club 
over the nations at the conference, and to 
promise reductions in the debts if wholesale 
cuts are made in expenditures for arms. 

These are sound policies, from any stand- 
point. From the farm angle, these policies 
deserve special support, since it is the price 
Europe is able to pay for the surplus of our 
major crops that determines what we get for 
the whole crop. As things are now, farmers 
can not prosper until Europe’s buying power 
is restored. President Hoover is taking effee- 
tive steps to “help these foreign customers of 
ours, 

Yet it is on Hoover’s foreign policy that 
the most vigorous attack is now being made 
in congress. Congressmen from cotton states 
—which are bound to be ruined if the market 
for cotton abroad is not restored—are busy 
attacking .a policy designed to help the for- 
eign market for cotton. Single-minded zealots 
who would rather see agriculture’s foreign 
market ruined than help a single investor in 
foreign bonds get his money back, are loud in 
their protests. 

President Hoover’s foreign policy is so far 
the most commendable feature of his admin- 
istration. We hope farm people will back him 
up in it. The one blot on that record is the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. Whenever Presi- 
dent Hoover expands his economie education 
to the point where he recognizes that we can’t 
sell much goods to Europe until we are more 
willing to take goods in exchange, he will get 
even heartier backing from farm people who 
understand the close connection between bet- 
ter international relations and farm profits. 


Fe EASTERN 
journal that has 


spent much of its energy 
in fighting the equaliza- 
tion fee, the debenture 
plan and other farm proposals, has suddenly 
seen the light, and has resolved not to leave 
the corn belt farmer flat after all. Its agents 
are busy in lowa getting subscriptions now. 
For so much you get the paper for 
quite a while, and also a postal ecard ballot, 
telling the governor this: 


farm 


A Post 
Card for Two 
Dollars 


down, 


I am in favor of replacing township, 
county and state taxes by a state tax on 
incomes, and would like you to use the 
influence and power of your office to get 
the taxes in this state distributed accord- 
ing to ability to pay. 

At least this ought to give the governor a 
rood laugh, and good laughs are scarce these 
days. 

Notice the sentence: ‘‘I am in favor of re- 
placing township, county and state property 
taxes by a state tax on incomes.”’ 

Whew! What radical boys these eastern 
farm paper editors are when they get going! 
Iowa raises $100,000,000 by all taxes; the 
most the income tax advocates hoped to raise 
was $10,000,000 or so. Nobody in Iowa has 
ever suggested raising $100,000,000 by an in- 
come tax. No state in the Union has ever tried 
to raise all its taxes by a state income tax. 

These missionaries from back east should 
turn their attention in another direction. Why 
not fix up post cards to mail back to the ed- 
itor of their paper to ask him to work for a 
bill to give tariff protection to the surplus, 
and for another bill to restore the 1926 price 
level? And at the same time, they might well 
tell him to find out what a state income tax 
is and what it is supposed to do. If he’s going 
to talk income tax, he might as well get his 
speech down right. 


Sorghum for ANSAS and Okla- 
° homa are cutting 
Wheat in the down on their wheat 


Southwest acreage and getting 
ready to expand their 
grain sorghum and corn. During the past 
few years, special attention has been paid to 
developing new types of short growing grain 
sorghum which can easily be handled with a 
combine. The old-fashioned varieties of grain 
sorghum were so rank growing and late that 
it was not only difficult to harvest them with 
a combine, but the kernels were so moist at 
harvesting time that they would not keep sat- 
isfactorily in the bin. 

We in the central corn belt are interested 
in the efforts of the southwest to shift from 
wheat into the feed crops. Efforts along this 
line mean that our hogs will have greater com- 
petition. 


RANCIS A. FLOOD, 

whose articles on his 
trip thru the South Seas 
are appearing in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead now, will be back in Iowa for an- 
other lecture trip this February. Farm 
groups that want him for a talk will do well 
to write us at onee. In his previous visits to 
Iowa, Flood has only been able to take care 
of about two-thirds of the dates requested. 
For that reason, it will pay those that want 
him to get their applications in early. 

When you write, give us two possible dates 
on which you can arrange to hear Flood. If 
vou live west of Des Moines, the chances for 
an open date in the second week in February 
are good. If you live in eastern Iowa, the 
chances are good for an open date in the 
fourth week in February. 

This year, Flood will talk about his trip 
thru the jungles of Borneo, and will show pic- 
tures that he himself took of the primitive 
tribes he found there. We know that a 
many thousand lowa farm people will be glad 
to have the opportunity of seeing in person 
and of hearing a man whose adventures they 
have followed in the paper for years. In our 
last issue in January, we will publish a full 
list of Flood’s schedule, so that folks all over 
the state will have a chance to figure out the 
nearest point at which he will talk, and to 
plan to drive over to hear him. 


6 of the best win- 
ter jobs done by the 
township Farm Bureau 
organizations in the past 
year or two has been the 
cooperative effort put forth to get all of the 
farmers of the township to treat their horses 
for bots. Introduced primarily as a control 
for the pestiferous nose-fly, the earbon disul- 
phide treatment has since proved to be effec 
tive against most internal horse parasites. A 
survey by the extension service of Iowa farms 
where horses were treated last year definite- 
ly shows that the carbon disulphide removes 
the round-worms from the small intestine, 
many red-worms from the large gut, as well 
as killing in the horse’s stomach the bots of 
the nose-fly, the throat-fly and the leg-fly. 

Around 200,000 horses, in forty-five coun- 
ties, were treated in Iowa last winter. Ques- 
tionnaires returned from a limited number of 
farmers indicate that about 85 per cent of the 
owners were wholly satisfied with results. 
Most failures to get complete control ean be 
explained, and many of them could have been 
prevented. In one case, for example, the ori- 
gin of nose-flies on a treated farm was traced 
to bot-infested horses used in a nearby road 
grading outfit. 

Practically all farmers reported that their 


Flood in 
Iowa During 
February 


vood 


Get After 
The Horse 
Parasites 
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horses came thru the winter in better shape 
and were more fit during the heavy spring 
work. A reduction in number of colic cases 
has been reported from several areas, a change 
which veterinarians attribute to the parasite 
control work. Perhaps the most pleasing re- 
sults have been observed in bot-infested young 
horses, which seem to take on new life after 
treatment. 

The carbon disulphide capsules are best 
given in’ December or early January, altho 
fairly satisfactory results are obtainable as 
late as the latter part of February. In order 
that the treatment may be most effective, it 
is very essential to clean out the manger, re- 
move all bedding from the front of the stall, 
and withhold grain from the animal for from 
twelve to fifteen hours before the capsule 
is given. This starvation period should be 
carried out a full two hours after treatment. 
Water may be provided at any time, however. 

By going on a community basis, it is pos- 
sible to get the horses treated by a veterina- 
rian for around 50 cents a head, capsule in- 
cluded. Recently, a new type capsule, which 
does not immediately release the carbon di- 
sulphide, should it be accidentally broken, 
has come on the market. This capsule lessens 
somewhat the risk of accidentally getting the 
disulphide gas into the horse’s lungs when 
the balling gun is in the hands of an inexperi- 
enced person. However, the most satisfactory 
results are obtained when the treatment is 
given by a competent veterinarian. 


British N LATE November, 

: ° the British govern- 
Anti-Dump INS ment established a spe- 
Tariffs cial 50 per cent anti- 


dumping tariff. The 
products listed were all manufactured. This 
is exceedingly interesting because one of the 
commonest arguments used by Coolidge and 
his crowd, in the old fight for the equaliza- 
tion fee, was that its passage would promote 
special anti-dumping legislation to protect 
Suropean farmers from unfair competition. 
As a matter of fact, it appears that the Euro- 
peans are more interested in their manufac- 
turers and laboring men than they are in their 
farmers, and that they have been suffering 
for some time from dumping of manufactured 
products. 

We are not by any means sure that the 
equalization fee is the ultimate answer to farm 
troubles. It will be interesting to see, how- 
ever, to what extent the British, in ease an 
equalization fee becomes a law in this country, 
endeavor to work out an anti-dumping provi- 
sion to discriminate in favor of empire-pro- 
duced products. Our guess is that the British 
will not retaliate against the equalization fee, 
that they are more interested in preventing 
unfair manufacturing competition from other 
nations. 


When the OW many chances 

. do your boys and 
Children girls take when they 
Walk Home walk home from school 


on a paved highway? We 
have noticed lately a good many that walk on 
the wrong side of the road, dodge into the 
traffic after a ball or a hat, and generally run 
too many risks. 

Remind the youngsters that the only safe 
way to walk on a highway is at the left, fae- 
ing the traffic. And remind them, too, not to 
trust too much to the eyesight, alertness and 
brakes of passing drivers. It’s safer to stay 
out of their way. 

Incidentally, in muddy weather, a strip of 
gravel along the edge of the pavement is a 
great boon to school-going children. They ean 
stay off the road and still keep their feet dry. 
If road authorities could be a little more lib- 
eral with the gravel edging to a paved high- 
way when they get near a country school, it 
would be a great help. 





Odds and Ends 








OLONEL R. G. SCOTT, a veteran of the 

Civil war, who was born in Towa in 1845, 
came into the office to tell me how he used 
to know my grandfather when he still lived 
in Winterset, in 1875. In those days, Colonel 
Seott was a member of the Iowa legislature 
from Cedar county. Herbert Hoover was a 
baby in Cedar county when Colonel Seott was 
running for the legislature. He chuckled when 
he spoke of Hoover refusing to kiss a baby 
for political purposes, and said he remem- 
bered chucking young Herbert under the chin 
when he was in his mother’s arms. Colonel 
Seott remembers Mrs. Hoover as having some 
political influence and being strongly yet qui- 
etly in favor of ‘‘women’s rights.’’ Herbert 
Hoover’s father was a blacksmith, and shod 
Colonel Scott’s horse onee. 

The colonel’s father came to Iowa just one 
hundred years ago, with Colonel Davenport. 
These two men, with General Ed Wright, B. 
F. Gue and Governor Kirkwood, controlled 
Iowa polities up till about 1877. Colonel Seott 
remembers seeing Governor Kirkwood plow- 
ing with a yoke of oxen. He remembers when 
a committee called on Governor Kirkwood to 
urge him to run for the senate when he didn’t 
want to, but his wife insisted. 

When times got hard in Iowa, Colonel Seott 
did what General J. B. Weaver did, and many 
other hardy souls—left the Republican party 
and joined the Populist party. For six years, 
Colonel Seott was chairman of the Populist 
state party. The times now remind him very 
strongly of those fifty years ago, and he be- 
lieves today, as he did then, that we should 
have a_ bi-metallie standard, that silver 
should be introduced as a partial base for our 
coinage. 

Colonel Seott told of some of the abuses in 
the early days. In one thinly populated 
school district, for instance, a farmer set up 
his own home as the school house, but there 
was only one ehild in the district, and that 
was his own. He diverted the taxation money 
to himself as school teacher, and also charged 
rent for his own home as the school house. 
One of the early school laws of Iowa, there- 
fore, was to correct an abuse of this sort. 

The old eolonel is a second-cousin of General 
Winfield Seott, of Mexican war fame, and 
claims that Seott county was really named 
after his father, and not after his more 
famous cousin. 

When the colonel was in Washington, Pres- 
ident Hoover talked with him for fifteen or 
twenty minutes about his father and mother, 
and made quite an impression on him as a 
nice human being. Politically, however, the 
colonel does not eare for Hoover, and feels 
that he has failed in the hour of need to fur- 
nish the leadership which he might have done. 
This is not strange, because the Populist blood 
of fifty years ago still runs hot in the veins 
of this 87-year-old veteran whose memory 
spans practically the whole history of Iowa. 


ty THE Ohio corn husking contest, the 
agricultural college puts on a rather ex- 
tensive field demonstration of fertilizers, corn 
machinery, different varieties of corn and 
strains of hybrid corn. In Miami valley, in 
western Ohio, where the husking contest was 
held this year, the Clarage and Woodburn 
varieties are most popular. They are smaller 
eared and earlier maturing than the Reid 
Yellow Dent as we grow it in central Iowa. 
The rich bottom land of western Ohio is a 
land of corn and hogs, much like central Iowa, 
except that the farms average only about 
eighty acres in size, and most of the corn is 
eut for fodder. To an Iowa farmer, this sys- 
tem of cutting corn for fodder seems to be 
very wasteful of labor, first because it takes 
a lot of time to cut the corn, and, second, be- 
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eause it takes longer to husk corn out of the 
shock than it does from the standing stalks. 

This last point was illustrated very nicely 
in the Ohio corn husking contest this year, 
when the best reeord from the shock was only 
905 pounds, whereas, the best record from the 
standing stalks was 1,322 pounds. The farm- 
ers seemed to enjoy the shock husking at the 
state husking eontest mueh better than the 
other. The husker would pull a bundle out 
of the shock, lay it on its side, break the 
string, paw over the stalks until they were all 
husked out, tie the stalks up again, and then 
take down another bundle. Most of the husk- 
ers only husked eighteen or twenty ears a 
minute, but one was going around twenty-five 
to twenty-seven ears. A few of the men used 
pegs, but most of them relied on hooks, just 
as our farmers do in standing corn. 

A young black-haired fellow by the name 
of Anderson had a smooth, rapid motion which 
would make him a formidable competitor with 
the best huskers of Iowa and Illinois in stand- 
ing corn, provided he had some practice. In 
the Ohio standing eorn husking contest, most 
of the huskers were only about three-fourths 
as good as our best Illinois and Iowa huskers. 
I didn’t find a one of them throwing more 
than thirty ears a minute. Of course, it may 
be that the Ohio corn does not husk as readily, 
but I am sure that Lee Carey, in the same 
corn, would throw at least forty ears a min- 
ute. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
the Ohio farmers have smaller corn acreages 
to husk than lJowa farmers, and, therefore, 
have not got into the habit of pushing the 
work quite as vigorously. 


ERLE JENKINS, the corn breeder at 

Ames, tells me that there is great differ- 
ence in the way the ears of different crosses 
of corn hang onto the stalk. For example, a 
certain inbred Leaming strain puts a big 
eob and a large shank onto nearly every eross. 
Seareely one ear in a hundred will blow off 
where this inbred is involved, even tho there 
is considerable wind. In other crosses, where 
small cobs and small shanks are involved, 
from five to ten ears out of a hundred will 
oftentimes blow off. In the ease of hand husk- 
ing, an item of this sort amounts to little. In 
fact, the advantage may rest with the small- 
cobbed, small-shanked eorn. But where there 
is machine husking, and especially where the 
fields are not feneed hog tight, the matter of 
a large, strong shank is decidedly important. 
Some day, we shall have different kinds of 
eorn, one kind for machine husking and an- 
other for hand husking: 


HE originator of Wimple corn died in 

early December of 1931, at the age of 
eighty years. Of the later rougher sorts of 
corn, as customarily grown in southeastern 
South Dakota, northern Iowa and southwest- 
ern Minnesota, Wimple is probably the most 
famous. Otto Sundstrom, son-in-law of Mr. 
Wimple, who worked with him for a number 
of years, tells me that Mr. Wimple was in- 
spired to start his strain of corn by his con- 
tact with P. G. Holden, about a quarter of 
a century ago. 

At Holden’s suggestion, Wimple began ear- 
row breeding, and tried to get a combination 
of high yield with a rather rough, large, show 
type of ear. On rich land, when planted early, 
Wimple will ordinarily outyield such varie- 
ties as Minnesota 13. In northern Iowa, how- 
ever, MeArthur’s Golden King has gradually 
been replacing it, because it is about a week 
earlier, and will ordinarily yield just as well 
in spite of the fact that the ears are smaller. 
Mr. Sundstrom tells me that in southeastern 
South Dakota he has obtained very good re- 
sults by crossing the Wimple corn with Gold- 
en King. 

I mention these things beeause Mr. Wimple 
is one of the few men who originated an out- 
standing variety of corn for the northern 


eorn belt. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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F inding a Prop for 
Agricultural Credit 


By 
ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


HERE seems to be about only one ray 
! of hope these days for the farmer pos- 
sessing security for a moderate loan, but 
who can not borrow money at his local bank 
for reasonable feeding purposes or payment 
of debts. That hope is the federal intermedi- 
ate credit system of twelve federal banks 
which are authorized to lend to farmers thru 
local agricultural credit corporations, banks 
and cooperative associations. Within the past 
vear, a number of agricultural credit 


credit corporation (or a cooperative associa- 
tion which complies with requirements) com- 
posed of bankers or any group of private in- 
dividuals who have subscribed at least $10,000 
in capital stock, and who have placed this se- 
curity with the federal bank in their area. The 
federal bank may then extend loan eredit to 
farmers thru the corporation in the amount 
of seven or eight times the corporation’s sub- 
seribed capital stock. A corporation having 
$25,000 capital stock, for example, has a po- 
tential lending capacity of about $200,000. 
With their present paid-in capital of $196,200, 
Iowa’s thirteen agricultural credit corpora- 
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How Credit Corporations Can 
Multiply Lending Limit Thru 
the Intermediate Credit Banks 


credit bank gets its working capital from the 
sale of debentures in the central money mar- 
kets. The bank’s discount rates vary accord- 
ing to interest rates available in the money 
markets. This money invested in debentures is 
the savings pool of many private individuals. 

A tenant farmer sat talking with the man- 
ager when I called recently on one of the new 
Iowa agricultural corporations. 

‘*What must I do first to get the loan?”’ 
asked the farmer. 

‘‘Well, the first thing we have to do is to 
fix up your application and financial report, 
then appraise what you have for security. We 

of the local group must appraise your 
uaa 





corporations have been organized, some +4 
to take care of drouth emergencies and 
others to do short-term financing of 
regular farm enterprises. Towa now 
has nine new ones, three at Des Moines 
and one each at Mt. Ayr, Fort Dodge, 
Dallas Center, Tipton, Cedar Rapids 
and Harlan; corporations at Ottumwa 
and Sioux City have been active for 
several years, and so have several live- 
stock loan companies. 

What is this intermediate credit sys- 
tem we hear about? How ean we bor- 
row money thru it? The intermediate 
credit system was constructed by con- 
gress back in 1923, to furnish a type of 
credit between short-time commercial 
loans and long-time loans. In this way, 
the system supplemented and_ broad- 
ened the lending privileges of farmers. 
By the act, twelve banks were estab- 
lished and manned by the same set of 
officials and in the same cities as those 


ties. 


Want an Opportunity to 


Borrow 


“I realize interest rates are high now on account 
of the scarcity of money, but if I could only borrow 
the money, I wouldn’t quibble over that. The trouble 
is, the farmers in our neighborhood can’t get the 
dough, even tho they are able to put up pretty good 
security.” 

This is the complaint of a corn belt farmer who 
was unable to raise the desired capital for feeding 
out livestock. Perhaps the credit situation in your 
community is all right, but there are many com- 
munities which are in need of additional credit facili- 
That is one reason for the recent interest in 
agricultural credit corporations which can make 
loans thru the intermediate credit banks. The method 
is discussed in this article. 


stuff first, and then our appraisal is 
checked by the representative of the in- 
termediate credit bank. If both ap- 
praisal and application pass O. K., the 
money is forwarded to you.”’ 

The corporation representative then 
went on to explain that in the ease of 
grain being offered as security, the 
granary or crib has to be sealed by an 
authorized local sealer, and a ware- 
house certificate obtained thru the 
state department of agriculture. / 
chattel mortgage, as well as a note, usu- 
ally must be furnished as collateral for 
loans on other security, such as feeder 
livestock. 

Interest rates on money borrowed in 
this way vary with the local groups 
handling the applications. On account 
of the recent rise from 334 to 514 per 
cent in discount rates charged by the 
intermediate eredit banks, most loca! 
groups are charging interest of from 7 





of the federal farm land banks. Thus + 
the federal land bank at Omaha is as- 
signed to look after credit needs in Lowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and South Dakota. Farm- 
ers in [ilinois, Missouri and Arkansas look to 
the St. Louis bank, and Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan are in the St. Paul bank area. 
No farmer ean borrow directly from an in- 
termediate eredit bank. His application for a 
loan must be handled by a local agricultural 


By JAY WHITSON 


HEN the bulk of the cows kept on corn 

belt farms freshened in the spring and 

produced little or no milk during the 
three or four winter months, farmers rarely 
saw cows with ‘‘depraved appetites.’’ 

But fall and winter freshening plus better 
eare and housing, as well as improved breed- 
ing, have brought the problem of cows chew- 
ing boards and posts, eating rotten straw and 
trying to eat iron to an increasing number of 
eorn belt farms. 

Why does ‘‘depraved appetite’’ appear 
among cows in high winter milk production? 
It is caused by a shortage of minerals in the 
ration, particularly of lime and phosphorus. 
In the acute form,‘‘depraved appetite’’ causes 
cows to lick and chew all sorts of commonly 
unpalatable things, from rotten lumber to 
rusty nails and ashes. The condition can and 
does commonly occur even tho the animals 
are getting plenty of feed. 

Heavy milk production calls for plenty of 
minerals, and in a form that ean be readily 
assimilated by the digestive system. Nearly 
all pastures provide plenty of minerals, tho 
even on our good corn belt land the pasture 
grasses are lower in minerals than when they 
were first cropped, fifty or one hundred years 
ago. Ordinarily, pasture not only provides 
enough mineral matter for immediate needs 
in the way of milk, reproduction and growth, 
but something of a surplus is stored up that 


tions have a combined maximum lending ¢a- 
pacity of around $1,500,000. Loans outstand- 
ing to Iowa borrowers on December 1 were 
$655,541.36, or a little over one-third of the 
present loan limit. The aggregate authorized 
capital of Iowa groups to date is $700,000, 
which represents an aggregate loan limit of 
around $5,500,000. The federal intermediate 


#+ =6©6©to 8 per cent. However, one large or- 
ganization, sponsored by a cooperative 
association, will charge 614 per cent. The max- 
imum rate allowable under the law is 3 per 
cent above the existing rediscount rate. The 
local groups require a margin to take care of 
costs of making and servicing loans. In some 
localities, bankers are handling the credit cor- 
poration duties along with their regular work, 
thereby holding down (Concluded on page 22) 


When Cows Eat Boards 


““Depraved Appetite’ Is Due to Shortage of 
Mineral Matter in Winter Livestock Ration 


can be drawn upon, if necessary, during the 
dry feed months. This is why ‘‘depraved ap- 
petite’’ usuaily does not show up till toward 
spring, even if the ration is low in minerals. 
There are in the middle-west a few areas 
where the soil is so low in minerals, particu- 
larly phosphorus, that even during the pas- 
ture season cattle suffer from mineral short- 
age. Roughages such as fodder and hay are 
such poor feed that cattle can not thrive on 
them unless they are properly supplemented. 


Don’t Wait Until Spring 


If we have plenty of good quality legume 
hay, ‘‘depraved appetite,’’ unthrifty appear- 
ance, and the off-feed condition in cows and 
calves rarely appear in the cattle herd during 
the winter months. But if we have to carry 
our eattle thru with mostly grain and non- 
legume feeds, ‘‘depraved appetite’’ or other 
outward signs of an acute mineral shortage 
are apt to show up in March or April. Wait- 
ing until then before doing anything about it 
is poor business. 

A small amount of cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed oil meal will not only help to give needed 
minerals, but will furnish protein as well. It 


costs little to supply a mineral mixtyre of 
high grade materials containing high calcium, 
ground limestone and bone meal, since cattle 
do not consume a large amount. The east will 
be returned many times in maintained milk 
flow and improved thrift and growth of both 
old and young animals. 

While the need of a mineral mixture is 
much more acute with cattle getting little or 
no legume hay, a box of minerals in a dry 
place before all animals is worth while. 

Mineral mixtures for hogs have been pretty 
well sold to corn belt farmers, and yet we have 
a surprising number of sows that farrow in 
the fall and winter that go down in their hind- 
quarters. This is almost always the result of 
a ration deficient in minerals. 

A frequent cause of unthriftiness, slow 
growth and unusual susceptibility to disease 
in fall and winter pigs is a mineral-short ra- 
tion. On the other hand, spring farrowed 
pigs on pasture can help themselves to over- 
come this shortage. The winter and fall pig 
can merely try to root its way down to min- 
erals in case none are provided by the owner. 
Of course, even when the ground isn’t frozen 
or the hog lot concreted, it is cheaper to sup- 
ply minerals than let the hog mine his own. 
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What Is Russia’s 
Major Vice? 


Not Free Love or Vodka, But ‘‘Passing the 
Buck,’’ Says Bush 


By GUY BUSH 


“ OU are invited to a wedding tomorrow 

Y sient Will you go?’’ asked one of 

my swine workers. 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered, for I was glad to have 
an exeuse to get away from the steady grind 
of night conferences, and, incidentally, to get 
an idea of the social life of the peasantry. 

About nine o’clock in the morning, some 
forty guests gathered to entertain and be en- 
tertained by the parents of the bride and 
eroom. The latter were already married, for 
earlier in the day the two had appeared at 
the elerk’s office and signed the register. This 
made them man and wife until one or the oth- 
er decided differently. 

We all crowded into a little home of two 
rooms. Between the two rooms was a large 
brick stove. I was familiar with this kind of 
stove, for I had frozen beside one just like it 
during the winter. I had even built my bed 
on the top of it, just as the peasants do when 
the thermometer drops to 30 degrees or more 
below zero. However, I wasn’t used to quite 
so many people in one room. Roasted sun- 
flower seeds were passed around. We filled 
our pockets with this delicacy. Eating them 
is an art, but, once mastered, you can extract 
the kernel and spit out the hull with one 
operation. 


The Russian Dance 


Soon the order was given to clear the floor 
for dancing. By still more crowding, a space 
about six by ten feet was cleared. The orches- 
tra, consisting of a balalaika, which is a 
three-stringed, half-blood mandolin with a 
V-shaped sound box, an accordion and violin, 
started up. In the open space gathered six 
or eight girls. They danced athletic peasantry 
danees. One hand on the hip, the other in the 
air, they hopped in a eirele, then, swinging 
each other to dizziness, the couples parted and 
took up an intricate step, bringing the heel 
to the floor with a thud, in 
a way to beat a tattoo to 
the time of the music. 
They danced until they 


Below—Workers’ club in a farm com- 
munity. The drawings on this page 
are reproductions of Russian prints. 
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were exhausted, but a new 
group immediately took their 
places. This lasted until the 
musicians were also worn out. 

About two a. m., I found 
myself in the seat of honor at 
the banquet table. Most of 
the guests had departed. A 
dozen friends were seated at 
the table, with relatives serv- 
ing. In the center of the table 
was a wooden bowl of soup, 
made of the inevitable vege- 
tables (mostly cabbage), but 
this time a little pork took the 
place of sunflower seed oil. 
We each ate from this bowl 




















with our wooden spoons. On 
our laps were napkins much 
like long towels. They extended over the laps 
of three or four, ending with a piece of mag- 
nificent embroidery. There was ceremonious 
drinking of vodka. It was here that I almost 
disrupted the party, for I could only raise 
the drink to my lips. Even had I been a 
drinking man, I doubt if I could have done 
more, for only a taste burned like fire. 
‘*Drinking 60 per cent potato alcohol takes 
experience,’’ so they told me. 

After attending this wedding, I began to 
take more of an interest in the Russian farm 
people about me. I had seen them sleeping in 
the theater, in hog houses, and huddled on the 
floor in stuffy buildings all winter. During 
the day they were listless. It took a great deal 
of drive to accomplish anything. My own 
rations were not the best. I had lost thirty 
pounds. The cold, made all the worse by high 
winds and a damp atmosphere, drove me to 
the stove. The sun had shone only five days 
all winter. The darkness caused by low-hang- 
ing clouds had a depressing effect. Even tho 
the work was continuous and never done— 
which is the lot of an executive in Russia—I 
found myself dropping to my bed for an af- 
ternoon nap, that I might be able to continue 
the battle thru the evening 
conferences. Realizing my 
own condition, it was not 
hard for me to appreciate 
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the condition of the ordinary worker, who 
fared much worse than a foreign specialist. 

As spring and summer came on, sunshine 
and vegetables did wonders for these people. 
Mingled with the roar of tractors in the dis- 
tance and the song of the nightingale, beauti- 
ful voices blended in harmony could be heard 
every evening. 

The combination of spring and songs seemed 
to increase the number of weddings. Suddenly 
a friend gifted with gossip announced: ‘‘ The 
director’s daughter will be married soon.”’ 

‘*T suppose there will be a big wedding,’’ 
I answered. 

**No, no! They will only sign the register.’’ 

‘‘That’s funny. The poor peasant had a 
wedding party. Why doesn’t the director do 
as much for his daughter ?’’ 

‘*Because he is a communist. They don’t 
believe in waste of time or food. All efforts 
must be put toward the completion of the 
five-year plan.”’ 

‘*Well, what do they do for pleasure, drink 
vodka ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Communists aren’t supposed to drink li- 
quor, play cards or dance, but are supposed to 
get their pleasure from study and cultural 
work.’’ 

‘‘That’s all bunk,’’ I answered. ‘‘I’ve seen 
a few drunk myself.’’ 


Remnants of the Past 


‘*Don’t your prohibitionists ever get drunk 
in your America?’’ was the retort, and, fur- 
thermore, my friend added: ‘‘Many of the 
things you see here in Russia are remnants of 
the past. Wedding feasts used to last as long 
as a month, with much drinking. Nearly all 
our people were virtually slaves to some no- 
bleman. You admire our beautiful dances, 
but you should recognize that these same 
dances were once used by the peasant girls 
when they were required to entertain their 
landlords. It was not uncommon for nobility 
of the olden days to trade their oxen and 
horses for a peasant girl whose form and 
dance attracted them. 

Remnants of the past! How many times 
that expression ran thru my mind. Glancing 
thru the pages of Russian history, I found a 
story of debauchery, oppression, slaughter 
and exile that seemed almost inconceivable. 
What was more, the more recent history of 
this country has not as yet been written. The 
results of the revolution were everywhere evi- 
dent. Few old people were left. The scars of 
disease and injury were evident everywhere. 
A few scattered bricks, a mound of earth or 
the sprouts of an orchard that had been cut 
down marked the spot of some building or 
factory. Bit by bit, I began to be aware of 
the extent of the destruction and slaughter 
of this terrible revolution. Ten million peo- 
ple must have per- (Continued on page 12) 
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Give Your Cows the Right Kinds of Feed 


OST farm boys should 
IN study dairying even 
tho they do not like to milk 
cows at the present time. Dairying 
is on a more solid foundation than 
almost any other branch of agricul- 
ture because of the fact that milk 
furnishes not only the very finest 
form of bone and muscle building 
material but also a palatable form of 
vitamins A and D. True it is that 
meat furnishes muscle building ma- 
terial almost as good as that in milk, 
but the building material of 
meat is not anywhere near as good 
as that in milk. Cod liver oil furnish- 
es vitamins A and D, but it is nc: as 
palatable as milk. Looking ahead, 
we can be fairly sure that dairying 
will continue to expand at the same 
rate as the population in the United 
States, beef cattle and 
hogs will gradually fall behind. 

Before you get 
too enthusiastic -ou— senate 
about milking 
cows, I want to 
point out some 
of the discourag- 
ing things. First. 
you have to be 
on hand every 
night and every 
morning, no mat- 
ter what the 
weather is like, 
unless you can 
find some one to 
take your place. 
If you stay up 
late some night, 
you have to get 
up on time the 
following morn- 
ing. During hot 
weather when 
flies and mosqui- 
toes are bad, it 
is real trying, af- 
ter ten hours of 
hard work inthe 
field, to have a bunch of uneasy cows 
to milk. Another serious thing is 
the danger of loss from tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion. Fortunately, 
the risk of loss from tuberculosis is 
not so very great now because the 
majority of the infected cows have 
been slaughtered. Contagious abor- 
tion, however, is still a very serious 
matter for farmers who frequently 
buy dairy cows from other herds. The 
safe way to fight tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion is to have just a 
few clean cows to start with and not 
buy any from other herds unless they 
are tested for both tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion. If you don’t 
know what contagious abortion is, 
ask your father. 

A man who really understands 
cows and is willing to work hard can 
easily make ten times as much mon- 
ey in the dairy business as the ordi- 
nary farmer makes milking the same 
number of the same kind of cows, It 
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By HENRY A. 
WALLACE 


Lessons in Agriculture 


Did you ever think of the cow 
as a wonderful factory? 
takes in rough feeds which hu- 
mans can not readily utilize and 
turns them into milk, the very 
finest form of bone and muscle- 
building material. In 
should we not be expected to 
give cows the right kind of feed 
We should be es- 
pecially concerned about the 
care of cows, because, within 
reasonable limits, the better the 
care, the more profit we make. 
Henry A. Wallace has reviewed 
for rural school pupils some of 
the essentials to profitable milk- 
ing. We hope that this informa- 
tion will make milking in the 
future a more interesting chore 
for farm boys. 


is so easy to make mistakes 
in the feeding and handling 
of cows. 

On your home farm, you probably 
already have what cows you need, 
and will not be buying any for some 
time. Therefore, I wish to talk chief- 
ly about how you are to feed your 
cows so as to get the most out of 
them at the least expense. Remem- 
ber that dairy cows take about half 
the food you give them to keep their 
bodily machinery going. If you under- 
feed dairy cows, they will give milk 
for a time, but they will lose rapidly 
in weight, and after a month or two 
will fall down very suddenly in their 
milk flow. 

Fifteen or twenty pounds of hay 
and a pound or two of grain per day 
will enable a dry cow to live without 
losing weight. But any farmer who 
tries to run a dairy on a ration of 
this sort will go 
“busted” within 
a few months. 
You have to feed 
ordinary dairy 
cows one pound 
of grain for each 
three pounds of 
milk. In the case 
of cows which 
have been fresh 
for more than 
five months or 
which are giving 
milk containing 
more than 4 per 
cent fat, you may 
have to feed one 
pound of grain to 
two pounds of 
milk. But in the 
case of cows 
which are recent- 
ly fresh and giv- 
ing milk testing 
around 8 per 
cent, you may 
get by for a time 
by feeding only one pound of grain 
to four pounds of milk produced. 

The kind of grain to feed depends 
on the hay. Undoubtedly, the best 
hay is alfalfa. When you have alfal- 
fa, you can depend on a grain mix- 
ture of equal parts of ground corn 
and ground oats. The ordinary grade 
Holstein giving three gallons of milk 
a day can get along very nicely with 
all the alfalfa hay she cares for and 
five ‘pounds of corn and oats each 
night and morning. In the case of 
cows giving six gallons of milk, you 
will find it necessary to feed eight 
or nine pounds of the corn and oats 
mixture each night and morning, and 
in addition, you will probably find it 
wise to feed a couple of pounds of 
such feeds as bran, linseed oil meal, 
soybean oil meal, gluten feed or cot- 
tonseed meal. 

When you have to depend altogeth- 
er on timothy hay, corn stover and 
straw, and have nothing in the way 
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of clover or alfalfa, you can’t get 
along on corn and oats alone, but 
must purchase large quantities of 
such feeds as linseed meal, cotton- 
seed meal, gluten feed, soybean oil 
meal, bran, etc. Because these feeds 
cost more than the corn and oats 
which you grow in your own neigh- 
borhood, I think it is a poor plan for 
a man to do much dairying until he 
has plenty of clover and alfalfa. But 
if your father is milking cows this 
winter, and has to depend on these 
poorer roughages, it will be neces- 
sary for you to make the best of 
things. In such a case, I would sug- 
gest that you use a grain mixture of 
equal parts of linseed oil meal, 
ground corn, gluten feed, wheat bran 
and ground oats. You can substitute 
cottonseed meal or soybean oil meal 
for part of the linseed oil meal if you 
desire. However, remember there is 
just a little danger of throwing cows 
off feed if you get too much cotton- 
seed meal in the ration. There are 
many commercial dairy feeds on the 
market which are excellent. 

The best dairymen usually have 
silage for their cows, as well as al- 
falfa or clover hay. In such case, a 
very practical grain mixture is five 
parts of ground corn, five parts of 
ground oats and one part of some 
such feed as linseed oil meal, soy- 
bean oil meal, cottonseed meal or 
gluten feed. 

If you have purebred cows and 
want to feed them to make a very 
large record, the best plan is to have 
them freshen in the fall. The cow 
should be dry for at least two months 
previous to calving, and at that time 
should be fed very heavily on some 
such mixture as equal parts of ground 
corn, ground oats, bran and linseed 
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oil meal. She should be given all of 
this that she will eat, and caused to 
gain almost as tho she were a fatten- 
ing steer. If she is a large cow, this 
means that she will be fed as much 
as fifteen pounds of the grain mix- 
ture daily. It is very important, a cou- 
ple of weeks before calving, to cut 
the grain mixture in half and take 
the corn entirely out of the ration, so 
as to reduce the possibility of milk 
fever and other calving troubles. 

For the first two or three days 
after calving, the best grain feed is a 
warm bran mash. Heavy grain feed- 
ing is bad, because it is likely to 
cause caked udder. Starting with 
the third day after calving, three or 
four pounds of the regular grain 
mixture may be fed, and from that 
time on, the ration may be increased 
at the rate of one-half poune daily 
until the milk flow fails to 1°spond 
to increases in the feed. 


Keep Milk Records 


I hope you will arrange to keep a 
special record of the milk produced 
by the cows you take care of. It does 
not cost much to buy a pair of scales, 
and you will find it fairly easy to jot 
down on a piece of paper each night 
and morning just now much milk the 
cows are. giving. 

A nice thing about the dairy busi- 
ness is that the cows produce plenty 
of manure. You may not like it be- 
cause you have to clean out the stalls 
every morning, but remember as you 
do this work that farm manure is one 
of the cheapest and best fertilizers. 
There is a lot to be said for dairy- 
ing in spite of the hard work, and 
the harder the times, the greater 
the advantage possessed by the dairy 
farmer. 
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this next winter. No time is to be 
lost. C. R. White, president of the 
New York Farm Bureau Federation, 
was especially emphatic about this, 
as was also Charles Hearst, of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Farm Bureau is anxious to cooperate 
with the Grange and Farmers’ Union 
on this money proposition, and there 
is every evidence that both of these 
great organizations are equally will- 
ing to cooperate. The Farmers’ Union 
is willing to go along with the Farm 
Bureau and the Grange, but is not 
willing to stop there because in this 
organization there is a strong fiat 
money tradition going back into the 
Populist fight of the 80’s and 90’s. 

The money resolution passed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is exceedingly broad, and it will 
take a terrific fight in congress this 
winter to get bills carrying out the 
resolution reported out of the bank- 
ing and currency committees. The 
federal reserve system is directed to 
use all its powers to restore the price 
level to where it was at the beginning 
of the depression. It is then directed 
to use all its powers to maintain 
prices fairly stable at that point, and 
is given new powers in the way of 
raising and lowering reserve require- 
ments of the federal reserve banks 
and raising and lowering the price of 
gold as may be necessary to maintain 
price stability. Undoubtedly, the 
larger bankers and the federal re- 
serve system will oppose these bills 
with all their power, and it will take 
an unusual drive on the part of the 
farm organizations in cooperation 
with union labor to get these bills 
reported out of committee. 

Probably there has never been an 
American Farm Bureau convention at 
which such universal peace and har- 
mony prevailed. The only real de- 
bate was on the resolution approving 
the farm marketing act. The Ohio, 
Minnesota and certain other Farm 
Bureaus had found that the Federal 
Farm Board, in administering the 
act, had given aid to local cooperative 
organizations started by the state 
Farm Bureaus on condition that the 
cooperatives free themselves from 
the Farm Bureau. Therefore, an 


amendment was adopted from the 
floor, urging, “that in the develop- 
ment and administration of coopera- 
tive marketing organizations the gen- 
eral farm organizations be properly 
recognized.” 

While the Farm Bureau pledged its 
continued support to the Farm Board, 
it also insisted, “‘that the present con- 
gress amend the agricultural market- 
ing act by including the equalization 
fee or some other equally effective 
method whereby the cost of control- 
ling crop surpluses would be borne 
by each unit of the commodity bene- 
fited.”. This part of the resolution 
rather surprised some outsiders, in 
view of the fact that Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde had gone on rec- 
ord before the convention against 
anything of this sort. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Farm Bureau is 
not allowing itself to be dictated to by 
the administration, even tho two of 
its most prominent members have 
been appointed to the Farm Board. 

All the old officers and directors 
were re-elected. Ed O’Neal, of Ala- 
bama, continues as president and 
Charles Hearst, of Iowa, as vice- 
president. 








Here is a way to keep from becoming 
stalled in snow. Strap a scoop 
to the spare tire carrier. 
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“Rush” and Flood (center) look over one of the Jersey cows 
on a New Zealand farm. 


Where Grass Turns to Gold 


New Zealanders Use ‘ 


VER since I shared a tin 
of New Zealand butter 
with a half-starved English 
explorer whom I found wandering 
about in the Sahara desert a few 
years ago, I have never ceased to 
wonder at the fact that-New Zealand 
tinned butter can usually be found in 
whatever remote or civilized corner 
of the world one may chance to find 
himself. New Zealand butter spreads 
everywhere—and now, when I finally 
had a chance to visit New Zealand, 
it was the dairy farms and the dairy 
industry that I visited first. 

New Zealand, and especially the 
northern portion of it, just about as 
far south of the equator as we are 
north of it, is probably the most fa- 
vored country in the world for the 
growing of grass. The climate—with 
its liberal and well distributed rain- 
fall—is chiefly re- 


By FRANCIS 
A. FLOOD 


‘Rotational Grazing” 


is a simple principle to con- 
vert all grass growth into 
milk or meat so that the 
maximum results may be obtained. 
Rush and I visited the dairy farm 
of Doctor Annett, “Grasslands Farm,” 
as it is called, near Hamilton, New 
Zealand. We were told that it is not 
exactly representative of all the New 
Zealand farms, but it is rather the 
ideal, and therefore typical of the 
practice of grass land management. 
Grasslands Farm is only 40 acres— 
not big, but most New Zealand dairy 
farms are small—and most of them 
are too big at that. As a matter of 
fact, half of the total agricultural 
area of New Zealand is in farms of 
less than 200 acres, and 17 per cent 
is in farms of less than 10 acres. 
But Grasslands, for example, is di- 
vided into 16 fields, 12 of which are 
2.5 acres each in 





sponsible. In ur 
many of the bet- 
ter grass grow- 
ing areas the soil 
is light, a pumice 
sand, but it has a 
good porous sub- 
soil and has good 
natural drainage. 

The story of 
dairying in New 
Zealand is a sto- 
ry of grass, and 
that story reads 
like a romance 
in the regions 
of northern New 
Zealand. 

They showed 
me some remark- 
able production 
records, produc- 
tion per cow and 
per acre, both. 
One farm of 90 
acres that I vis- 


This 


in this issue. 


Why Not Rotate Cows? 


Every corn belt farmer prac- 
tices crop rotation to some ex- 
tent, and most of us believe in 
using fertilizers 
the fertility of the soil. 
what would you think of cut- 
ting the pasture into two-acre 
plots and rotating the animals 
that graze on it so as to get 
more good out of the grass? 
unique practice is 
foundation of dairying success 
in New Zealand, 
country of the South Seas, that 
Francis A. Flood writes about 
He explains, for 
example, how it is possible to 
feed thirty-two cows averaging 
400 pounds of butterfat, on only 
fifty acres of grass, in addition 
to other farm livestock. All with 
the work of one man! 


n> size. And it car- 
ries, without buy- 
ing any feed of 
any kind, 45 head 
of dairy animals, 
besides two work 
horses and any- 
where from 40 to 
100 head of sheep 
the year around. 
During the last 
season, 120 tons 
of grass were cut 
for ensilage from 
25 acres and 130 
bales of hay 
taken off of four 
acres. How is 
that for 40 acres 
of land, not irri- 
gated, in the tem- 
perate zone? 
Doctor Annett 
took us out to 
see one of the 
small two - acre 


to maintain 


But 


the 


the wonder 





ited was carry- a 

ing 74 milking 

cows and 42 head of dry stock—and 
no feed of any kind was bought and 
no grain or other crops grown—just 
grass. Last year, these 90 acres of 
grass produced more than 250 pounds 
of butterfat per acre. 

Another farmer, Ray Brown, by 
name, on his 50-acre farm was milk- 
ing 32 cows which averaged 400 
pounds of butterfat on grass alone. 
And in addition to his actual milking 
herd of 32 cows, this same 50 acres 
was carrying about 30 head of young- 
er stock, 80 head of sheep and three 
horses. And one man does all the 
work! 

They do this thru what they call 
“rotational grazing.” Yes, that was 
&@ new one on me, too, and so I asked 
a number of dairy farmers there 
what that meant. 

Grass land management, or con- 
trolled grazing, as it might be called, 


wig fields of beauti- 

ful grass in abso- 

lutely top condition. It was a special 

variety of rye grass with very little 

head of any kind but a tremendous 

amount of leaf. In with this high- 

bred rye grass he had a good stand 

of clover, and this was his perennial 
pasture. 

“That grass, new and short as it is 
right here, is as rich in nutriment as 
linseed cake,” declared Doctor An- 
nett. “So I can’t afford to let the 
cows waste it. They were on this 
grass about an hour this morning, 
and I'll turn ’em on for an hour again 
this afternoon. If I’d leave them on 
until it’s eaten down, they would just 
waste it and eat too much, and scour 
and lie on it. So I run ‘em on that 
next field, over there, for them to do 
their resting and cud-chewing.” 

Shifting his cows from one field to 
another is about as simple a process 
as moving men on a checker board, 


because of his system of fences and 
gates. He has nearly four miles of 
fence and 22 gates on his 40 acres of 
land, and one bark from his trained 
shepherd dog is sufficient to start 
the cows ambling calmly from one 
field to the next. 

“The rich quality of the grass in 
this little field will last my milking 
herd several days this way,” Doctor 
Annett explained. “Then I'll turn in 
my dry cows and calves to eat the 
rest of it—and the milking herd will 
move over into the next field there. 
Pretty good grass over there, isn’t 
it? It'll be just prime in a few days, 
when the cows are ready for it.” 

I asked the doctor about the sheep 
that were running on pretty short 
grass in one field. 

“They are my cultivators,” he ex- 
plained. “They make me a little mon- 
ey themselves, but their best job is 
what they do for the grass—and the 
money they make me is all velvet 
besides. 

“First, they will crop more closely 
than a cow, of course, especially a 
cow that is used to such prime grass 
as that. And close cropping is good 
because it makes for a ‘bushier, more 
leafy and more persistent grass, less 
stalk and more leaf. For example, if 
a cow goes into a pasture of waist- 
high grass, she'll grab off only the 
heads, and the rest will remain stalks 
and will have less leaf and head 
month after month. But if it is grazed 
down farther, the stalk gradually dis- 
appears and gives way for more plant 
and more leaf. The sheep accom- 
plish this to the maximum, practical- 
ly stooling the roots of the grass. 

“They also pack the ground, accom- 
plishing the same results as a roller. 
They furnish a valuable supply of 
manure. They eat weeds which the 
cows would ignore entirely, thus 
turning a pure waste crop into a 
money-making by-product, and keep 
the weeds from increasing. On the 
whole, sheep following cows in this 
rotational grazing system are just as 
important as hogs following cattle in 
one of your feed lots back home.” 

Altogether, it seemed to me that 
dairying in New Zealand offers an 
opportunity for a reasonable amount 
of profit, together with the maxi- 
mum in climate, neighbors and gen- 
eral enjoyment of life. If I were not 
an American, I should like to be a 
New Zealander. 





The Value of Tankage 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“When corn is selling at 20 cents per 
bushel and hogs at 4 cents per pound, 
how much can one afford to pay for 
tankage for supplement in hog feed- 
ing?” 

When corn alone is fed to hogs, it 
ordinarily takes about 550 pounds to 
make 100 pounds of gain. When corn 


A Box Forg 
Salt 


As almost every one 
understands, salt is one 
of the main essentials 
in the feeding of live- 
stock. Provision should 
be made so that animals 
which are running in the 
pasture may have access 
to salt at all times. How 
about it? Is there a 
sufficient supply of salt 
readily available in your 
pasture or your barn- 
yard? 

A handy salt box can 
readily be made from a 
few pieces of short lum- 
ber, and will require but 
very little time in its 
construction. Notice the 
illustration at the right. 
This box is so construct- 
ed that it keeps the 
block up out of the dirt 
and within easy reach of 
the animals. 
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and tankage are fed, it takes on the 
average about 350 pounds of corn 
and 40 pounds of tankage. In other 
words, 40 pounds of tankage takes 
the place of about 200 pounds of corn 
or 1 pound of tankage is worth the 
value of 5 pounds of corn. Of course, 
there are many things which can hap- 
pen to change this proportion and 
under some conditions a pound of 
tankage is worth the value of only 3 
pounds of corn, whereas, under oth- 
ers, it may be worth the value of 7 or 
8 pounds of corn. 

On the average, it seems to be safe 
to conclude that when corn is 20 
cents a bushel, tankage is worth at 
least $30 a ton. It must be remem- 
bered also that when tankage is fed, 
the hogs will gain faster and are a 
little more likely to be resistant to 
disease. 

With prices of soybean oil meal as 
they are now prevailing in most sec- 
tions of the corn belt, it is worth 
while considering the mixing of soy- 
bean oil meal with tankage as a sup- 
plement for hogs. 





Using Oats for Starting 
Cattle 

Oats do not make a satisfactory 
feed for short feeding high quality 
cattle, but if one has plenty of clover 
or alfalfa hay and silage on hand, 
and is not especially desirous of fin- 
ishing the cattle quickly, then oats 
may be used to good advantage for 
starting calves, yearlings or even old- 
er cattle on feed. 

When calves or yearlings are 
brought thru the winter with fair 
gains, and are not pushed for early 
summer markets, they do well on 
oats, silage and a little legume hay. 
They may then be finished on corn 
or barley, or a combination of the 
two, on pasture. 





Herdsmens Course at 
Ames 


The herdsmen’s course will again 
be offered at lowa State College dur- 
ing the winter months, opening 
January 4 and closing March 18, 
1932. Any young man who is seven- 
teen years of age or over, and who 
has completed the eighth grade of 
the public schools, is eligible to en- 
roll. 


This course is planned for farm 
boys, who are interested in good 
livestock, to gain additional informa- 
tion on selection, breeding, feeding 
and management of all classes of 


livestock and in soil management, 
crop production and farm machinery. 
Detailed information will be sent 


to any young man who is interested 
in this course, by the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Ames, Iowa, 
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Four-H Echoes from Chicago 


NE eventful day in October, twen- 
ty-six letiers from the Iowa 
State Four-H Club department ar- 
rived at twenty-six Four-H Club 
girls’ homes, telling us that we were 
to constitute the lowa girls’ delega- 
tion to the tenth national Boys’ and 
Girls’ Four-H Club Congress, in Chi- 
ago, November 27 to December 5. 
These letters explained that a won- 
derful surprise had been prepared 
for us. That evening saw twenty-six 
girls “standing tall’ and crooking 
arms just right, while mothers or sis- 
ters bustled about with mea- 
sures, calculating sleeve lengths and 
waist measurements for the giro 
coats, skirts and berets which were 
to be made for us at less than half 
price. When we stepped on our 
trains for the International, we met 
other Iowa girls in red, blue, green 
and brown, with bright stripes weav- 


tape 


ing gay designs on each jacket. In 
Chicago, wherever we went, every 
one seemed to know that we were 
Four-H girls from lowa, wearing 
coats made in Iowa, of lowa wool. 
Thus we were identified by our color- 
ful costumes. 

We Iowa girls had a corner suite 
ou the fifth floor of the La Salle Ho- 
tel, and five or six girls occupied 
each room. Six girls with similarly 
colored suits were grouped in a “fam- 
ily,” and the captain of each was re- 
sponsible for seeing that none of her 
girls were left behind. 

On Monday, Iowa boys and 
marched as a group in the big Four- 
H parade down the Chicago streets, 
while men leaned from the windows 
of the great, white, impressive Board 
of Trade building to welcome us with 
showers of paper streamers. 


girls 


Marched as a Delegation 


Iowa marched as a delegation dur- 
ing all the tours and parades, but we 
found numerous opportunities for 
meeting many of the 1,200 represent- 
atives there from other states and 
Canada. We were as delighted to 
hear the drawling Southern “yo’-all 
talk so fas’ Ah kain’t un’erstand any- 
thin’,” or the New England “caou” 
and “taown,” as the other states were 
amused at our “cuou” and “French 
fried padaduhs.”’ 

The dialects of other districts were 
not the only new experience we en- 
countered. Most of us learned for 
the first time the -tiquette of eating 
on a diner, of tipping a porter, of 
sleeping in the upper berth of a Pull- 
man, and of riding in a taxi. All of 
us registered for ourselves at the 
hotel, paid our own bills, sent our 
own telegrams, and at the end of 
the week could be trusted to go shop- 
ping in pairs thru the loop. We 
rode on the elevated for the first 
time, and four groups of Iowa girls 
broadcast over the network of the 
N. B. C. 

Another instance of informal fun 


‘ 


was the day which we spent at the 
International Livestock Show. “Dad- 
dy Jenks,” from Maryland, head of 
the hospital committee, asked Pren- 
tice Loper, a club boy from Copan, 
Okla., who was called “the Will Rog- 
ers of the Four-H Clubs,” to play 
a tune on his harmonica. A group 
of the delegates who were going thru 
the Four-H Club building, stopped 
to listen, and at the end of half an 
hour, delegates from seventeen dif- 
ferent states were packed in a circle 
around “Windy” Loper, singing non- 
motion and having a 
general jolly time expressing them- 
selves. 


sense songs 


Three Interesting Visits 


In my notebook I carry memoranda 
in regard to visits to three Chicago 
institutions—the Adler Planetarium, 
the Field Museum and Shedd Aqua- 
rium, and the Art Institute. Sunday, 
we enjoyed wandering thru the Field 
Museum, where room after room 
showed faithful reproductions of the 
human beings, the animals, the tools 
and the trinkets of many civiliza- 
tions. Just for the fun of it, we 
went thru the aquarium, but we took 
a worshipful attitude and a _photo- 
graphic eye to the Art Institute, de- 
termined to carry some memories of 
it home with us. 

The true, rich colors and the bold 
strokes that caught each shadowy 
idea to hold it firm, drew me from 
one famous painting to another. Al- 
tho I was sorry to leave the Art Gal- 
lery, knowing I would not return for 
many years, the idea remained that, 
after all, these “original master- 
were only copies and inter- 
pretations of the life that people are 
actually living. I was glad enough, 
as I left the building, to know that I 
was soon going home, to find my 
own “Mother,” “Lone Farm,” “Sun- 
set in the Valley,” “Evening Hour,” 
or “Road to Market.” The paintings 
taught me a way of interpreting 
these familiar things, and now I am, 
going to study the true “originals” 
which I see day here in the 
Iowa countryside. 


pieces” 


every 


Catch a Glimpse of Infinity 


Chicago’s Planetarium, the first in 
the western hemisphere, is a great 
domed room, “the theater of the 
sky,” where those who watched 
breathlessly could catch a glimpse 
of infinity. A complicated machine 
projects on the linen-lined ceiling 
all the stars and constellations as 
they follow our sun and moon in the 
progress of the years. We saw the 
sun cross the skies many times dur- 
ing the hour that our lecturer mar- 
shaled her legions of stars thru the 
pattern they will follow until sunrise 
of Christmas, 1933. We came out 
from that pale dawn to look across 
silvery Lake Michigan to the sym- 
metry of Chicago’s skyline, and to 


wonder how the world could be so 
beautiful, once in a while. 

Personally, I most enjoyed that 
part of my visit in Chicago which 
almost caused me to miss my train 
home—“Green Pastures.” To _ this, 
as Doctor Steiner, of Grinnell, has 
said, one goes expecting to see a 
play, and finds God. Nothing I can 
say can describe the intensity, the 
truth and the sympathy of this pow- 
erful play. It shows a plantation ne- 
gro’s conception of the Old Testament 
narrative. Of course, we saw many 
charming absurdities, but the ne- 
gro’s idea of a god who was suffi- 
ciently powerful to provide ten-cent 
“seegars” did not seem so very 
strange, since that god was a strong, 
simple, kindly figure that somehow 
seemed more Christian than the god 
of our Puritan forefathers. Beautiful 
lighting effects, and the hauntingly 
lovely negro spirituals made this 
play the perfect “good-bye” from 
Chicago.—Ruth Blanchard, Marshall 
County, Iowa. 


‘ ‘ Xs ” 

From “Our Girls 

I know, in 
this letter that came to the desk, 

telling of the Sac County Cedar Clyp- 


5 Gopi tage be interested, 


er Club’s Achievement Day. The 
Cedar Clyper Club, as you doubtless 
remember, holds the enviable record 
of twice being a near-banner club in 
our state banner club contest. Helen 
Staldman, one of the Cedar Clyper 
members, writes: 

“In each and every Cedar Clyper’s 
home there was a hustle and a bustle 
on the morning of November 7, for 
we were to start work at nine o’clock 
that morning of our own club 
Achievement Day. 

“Our Achievement Day was to be 
held in our own community hall, and 
each one was given a job as 
arrived. If we 
weren’t washing stacks and 
stacks of dishes, we were del- 
egated to sweep, dust or help 
decorate. We decided this 
year that our decorations 
should be entirely green and 
We all helped the dec- 
committee carry out 
The hall was love- 
and white 
each 


soon as she 


white. 
orating 
its plans, 
ly with its green 
arch, the four tables, 
decorated with green bud 
holding the white 
and the 
green and 


vases, 
chrysanthemums, 
light hung with 
white streamers. 

“We served a 
dinner to ninety-nine guests, 
including our fathers, moth- 
ers, county club committee, 
county officers, the o*ficers 
and directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce, former Four-H 
club girls, former club lead- 
ers, and local Four-H club 
boys. 

“Our program was given as 
a revue. We had the usual 
master of ceremonies and the 
program opened with two 
snappy club songs in which 
the whole club appeared in 


two-course 
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Iowa Four-H girls in Chicago 
(left) were recognized every- 
where by their gaily striped 
woolen suits. Ruth Blanchard 
(in oval), lowa Four-H girl 
winner of the Junior Journal- 
ism contest. Her story of the 
trip appears on this page. A 
group of Iowa girls (lower 
right), who broadcast from 
Chicago during the national 
Four-H convention. 


blue uniforms. The rest of the pro- 
gram included short dialogues and 


_ original stunts, and a talk by our own 


local health girl—and finally, with 
lights turned low, we had a chorus 
of old-time songs and spirituals. 

“A most unique feature this year 
was the exhibit. In one corner of the 
room, against two closed doors, we 
pushed a desk, and above this exhib- 
ited photographs and record books of 
our girls’ activities, as well as our 
own banner club book. One or two 
articles of each girl of the club were 
also exhibited. We were all more than 
happy at the success of our first lo- 
cal Achievement Day.” 


‘ 
Our Cover Page 

N OUR cover page this week is a 

picture of the Blue Grass Sun- 
shine Workers, girls Four-H club of 
Scott county, Iowa. Theirs was the 
state banner Four-H Club for 1930. 
From the date of their first meeting, 
back in July, 1920, their organization 
has been growing steadily. 

Even tho they were named as our 
banner club for 1930, the Blue Grass 
Sunshine Workers have not been will- 
ing to rest upon their laurels. At 
present, there are thirty-one girls in 
the club. During the past year, the 
girls took part in the County Rally 
Day, exhibited at the Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair, and have members of their 
group in the County Four-H Glee 
Club. 

The girls made in their club, as a 
part of this year’s project, 161 dress- 
es and coats, 73 undergarments and 
41 made-over garments. Theirs was 
the demonstration team that repre- 
sented Scott county at the 1931 State 
Fair, where they placed second in 
the division. The Scott county health 
girl came from this group of girls 
this year, and represented Scott coun- 
ty at the State Fair, where she placed 
third in the state. Incidentally, ev- 
ery girl in the club has had a health 
examination every year she has been 
a member of the Blue Grass Sunshine 
Workers. 

Iowa, and Scott county in particu- 
lar, may well be proud of the Blue 
Grass Sunshine Workers. With such 
an outstanding record as a Four-H 
club organization, it is not strange 
that they have become a strong factor 
in the development of their rural 
community.—E. B. 
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New Legs for the Mail-Box 


A neat-looking mail-box support is just another help 
toward making a pleasing farmstead. We show here a 
durable support made of old angle-iron and a few stove 
bolts. The long pieces may be driven into the ground. 

There are other types of mail-box supports, how- 
ever, that will be found equally practical. Some people 
place the support in an 
old cream can and then 
pour fresh concrete in 
around the post. This 
method provides a 
movable support which 
proves to be especially 
handy along roads that 
are highly graded. 

It is well to keep in 
mind that the Postal 
Department frowns on 
ornate mail-box sup- 
ports. 
ing a new mail-box, get 
one of the new large 
size approved by the 
postal authorities. 





If you are buy- 











he Voice of the Farm 


Readers Debate Price Level, Pheasant 
Hunting and Taxes 


DVOCATES of the Honest Dollar 
4% among our subscribers (10,000 
of them were pioneers in the move- 
ment) are encouraged by the en- 
dorsement by the three major farm 
organizations of the plan of restora- 
tion of the pre-deflation price level. 
Now they hope for early legislative 
action. 

“If this is done quickly, it will 
save to Iowa many millions of dollars 
in losses,” writes H. H. Nelson, of 
Osceola county, Iowa. “When peo- 
ple stand by and see their life earn- 
ings sold by the sheriff for a few dol- 
lars that do the creditors little good 
but force the farmers to the poor 
farms, we need drastic action.” 

A town resident in northern Iowa 
writes: “Just why the farmers are 
not making a drive under your lead- 
ership for the 1926 price level is be- 
yond me. It is the only solution in 
sight.” 

A farmer in Harrison county, Iowa, 
answers him: “Some farmers hesi- 
tate about pushing this movement be- 
cause they don’t think it will accom- 
plish anything. They seem to be 
stunned to think that the whole coun- 
try is willing to go broke rather than 
give the farmers a square deal.” 

From Dickinson county, Iowa, a 
farmer writes in to charge us with a 
lukewarm attitude toward farm trou- 
bles. He says: “I do not think you 
are taking the present crisis as seri- 
ously as you should. In fifty years, I 
have never seen such a general feel- 
ing of despair. Do you realize that 
there is now being engendered such 
a bitter class hatred as has been 
equalled only by times preceding the 
Civil and Revolutionary wars?” 


For the Honest Dollar 


Another farmer (he lives in Potta- 
wattamie county), applauds our stand 
on the tariff and adds: “I am heart- 
ily in favor of your proposal for in- 
flation of the currency. Unless some- 
thing like that is done, all the people 
in our portion of the state are broke.” 

Probably some one will write in to 
ask why we aren’t giving the names 
of these farmers. The letters to us 
are signed (we do not quote from 
anonymous letters) but many give 
personal details or references to lo- 
cal conditions with which they don’t 
want their names associated. The 
farmer who writes frankly, “I’m 
broke but some of my creditors 
haven’t found it out yet,” naturally 
prefers to have his letter signed “A 
Reader.” 

H. C. McCarrel, of Green county, 
Missouri, says that he’s heard a lot 
about Russia’s fiveyear plan and 
other plans but he wonders why no 
one says anything about the ten-year 


plan put on by the Federal Reserve 
System. “In 1921,” he writes, “the 
Federal Reserve Board ruled that 
farm mortgages could not be accept- 
ed by members of the Federal Re- 
serve banks as security for loans. 
That rule still holds. All mortgage 
interests had to restrict credit to ag- 
riculture because farm paper could 
not be rediscounted. Had this ruling 
been applied to railroads, mines, 
manufacturing, or any other enter- 
prise in the United States, the in- 
dustry so. discriminated against 
would have gone on the rocks in a 
few years. Agriculture is at the end 
of the ten-year plan. It is down and 
out because it has no place in our 
monetary system.” 

The following idea on cutting down 
the political overhead comes from 
Reuben Jones, of Fayette county, who 
says: “One of the first places to 
start reducing governmental operat- 
ing expenses would be to discharge 
about 300 of our present body of rep- 
resentatives. Let there be one rep- 
resentative to each million of popula- 
tion and one senator to each state. 


State legislative bodies should be re- 
duced in like proportion. 

“We firmly believe that Uncle Sam 
should keep armed until other major 
powers are willing to quit spending 
their money for such hardware. But 
why spend millions building super- 
dreadnaughts and colossal aluminum 
bubbles in the sky? One $7,000 air- 
plane, one well-placed bomb, could 
send either to destruction.” 

A reader from Buchanan county, 
Iowa, suggests this might be a good 
time for expenses at the terminal 
market to be cut down. Last fall he 
trucked in forty-five head of hogs 
and paid $6.30 for yardage, $2.50 for 
two bushels of corn, commission 
charges and some incidentals that 
brought the total up to $22.60. He 
writes: “It took about fifteen min- 
utes to drive these hogs to the pen 
for which they charged $6.30. No. 2 
corn in Chicago was 42 cents on the 
market, which leaves them quite a 
profit at the figure they charged me. 
The hogs were in the pen about 
three hours. Why can’t these charges 
be kept down to a reasonable figure?” 


Renting Shooting Rights 


We asked a few weeks ago what 
our readers thought of the sugges- 
tion that some farmers stock their 
rough land with game birds and sell 
shooting privileges to the towns- 
people. 

A. S. Crabb, of Plymouth county, 
has noted how the sale of shooting 
privileges works in England and 
speaks of the tenant's risk when such 
a plan is followed: “Suppose your 
landlord has rented the shooting 
rights to someone else. He can 
tramp thru the fields and sometimes 
the crops, scare the stock with his 
gun and dogs and complain to the 
landlord if he does not find as much 
game as he wanted and perhaps inti- 
mate that the tenant has killed it for 
himself. Renting shooting rights is 
one of the perils that lead to peas- 
antry. May the day never come to 
America.” 

On the other hand, F. A. Dunklee, 
of Benton county, says: “Go the 
limit in this hunting program. Any- 
thing that will put surplus money in 
the hands of the needy is commenda- 
ble. Hunting ‘beats night life as a 
pastime for our youth. And it’s no 
worse to kill a pheasant than a 
Plymouth Rock.” 

C.' P. Rusch, of Ida county, does 
not see much point in an open season 
of any sort. He says: “If I caught 
my best friend shooting quail I would 
feel fully justified in prosecuting as 
I think the quail is the best bird the 


Two Ideas for Hog Men 





























In the foreground is a slop trough made from a hot water tank, cut 
longitudinally with a hack-saw. Pieces of strap iron were used to make the 


end braces. 


The gate illustrated can be easily adjusted. Note construction of hinges 
at left, which are fixed so they slide freely on upright pipe. A series of 
holes thru pipe permit placing the lock-pin at the desired gate height. At 
the right is the hook slide, which permits changing the height of the gate 


without moving the hook staple. 


Both photos from T. A. Thompson farm, Cass county, lowa. 
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American farmer can have. I do not 
know so much about the pheasant, 
but I think it is the next most useful 
bird on the farm. I do believe that 
the time will come very shortly when 
more rigid laws will have to be 
passed to help the farmer keep the 
worthless, loafing hunter off his 
premises.” 





Good Booklet on House 
Insulation 


Any reader considering building or 
remodeling a farm home or whose 
present home is cold and drafty 
should by all means secure the new 
booklet, “House Insulation: Its Econ- 
omies and Application,” just put out 
by the national committee on wood 
utilization. This explains the many 
reasons for insulating the home, de- 
scribes the different types of insula- 
tion now available and shows in de- 
tail the different methods of apply- 
ing insulation and the fuel saving 
which may be expected from the dif- 
ferent methods. This bulletin may 
be secured for 10 cents from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Stamps not accepted.— 
I. W. D. 


Grind Grains for Dairy 
Cattle 

“Should I grind grains for dairy 
cows?” asks the dairyman. 

Numerous experiments indicate 
that ground grains are from 10 to 25 
per cent more valuable than whole 
grains, because less “passes thru” 
undigested. Fine grinding is not nec- 
essary for dairy cows; medium to 
coarse grinding is cheaper and is as 
satisfactory. 

Grinding or chopping of corn fod- 
der may or may not be a profitable 
procedure, depending on the equip- 
ment at hand, Jabor and the supply 
of roughage. 

Cost of grinding more than offsets 
any additional feeding value to be 
obtained by grinding hays. 





Lamb Feeding Questions 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Is ground ear corn as good as 

shelled corn for feeding lambs? With 
corn and silage do I need to feed 
any hay? Alfalfa hay is $15 a ton 
and silage is cheap. Should these 
lambs be on a full feed of silage? If 
not, how much?” 

We see very little choice between 
ground ear corn and shelled corn for 
fattening lambs. We would use 
whichever is most convenient to pre- 
pare and feed. Ordinarily shelled 
corn has a slight advantage, every- 
thing considered, 

We would feed at least onethird 
of a pound of alfalfa hay per head 
daily along with the silage, even tho 
the silage is very cheap. If the hay 
ration is held down in this way, it is 
probable that the average daily ra- 
tion after the lambs get on full feed 
will be around 2 pounds of corn sil- 
age, 1.3 pounds of shelled corn and 
one-third of a pound of alfalfa hay. 
It might also pay to feed during the 
last couple of months of the feeding 
period about one-fifth of a pound of 
linseed oil meal or one of the com- 
mercial sheep feeds per head daily. 

Tractor Ignition 

A reader wishes to use dry batter- 
ies for regular ignition on his tractor, 
which is equipped with.a high ten- 
sion magneto that does not furnish a 
good spark. Dry batteries are hardly 
practicable, since the breaker points 
probably remain closed except when 
they are snapped apart to make the 
spark. If so, the batteries would run 
down quickly, and you would soon 
use up enough to have your magneto 
overhauled and put in good condition. 

If your magneto works all right, 
but gives trouble in starting, you can 
probably secure an effective impulse 
starting device either from the trac- 
tor company or from the firm manu- 
facturing your magneto. At any rate, 
it is good practice to secure the ad- 
vice of the tractor people before mak- 
ing any change in ignition. 
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Here’s the Harness for Your Farm 


For the tough job of a farm harness there is 
nothing like a Walsh, 80,000 sets are now in 
use, 60,000 farmers can’t be wrong. 

And when this world famous harness name 
sets out to give you a quality harness at a new 
low cost you can bet that’s harness news 
worth investigating. 

Write now for the new free book “Harness 
Facts and Figures.” Post yourself on harness 
values, Find out why 5 extra years of harness 
use are built into every Walsh. Find out why 
the Walsh will outlast and outwear all others. 


WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 


245 -E. Keefe Avenue Dept.G-31 Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUPTURES 








Need firm but comfortable support . 


The patented Brooks Appli- 
ance retains securely without 
annoying springs or hard pads, 
Allows full body freedom. 
Worn and praised by active 
men and women in every walk 
of life. Over 3 million sold. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. Not 
obtainable through any store 
or agent in U. S8., but made 
to individual measurements 
and sent direct from Marshall. 
Full information and free 32- 
page Rupture booklet sent in 
plain sealed envelope. Send 
for trial offer. C.E.Brooks, Inventor 


Brooks Appliance Co., 266B State St.,Marshall,Mich. 


Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due to strains, Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 

eat antiseptic to aid quick healing. Kee 

orses earning—get Absorbine. $2.5 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 











—As Automobile or Electrical 
Mechanic! Pleasant work! Big 
to get in business for 


LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
267 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


elit 


MAKES SAWING EASIER 





ing. Hundreds of satis- 
fied users say the 
BULLER All- 

Sew Frame 


; ial 
where we have no dealer. Write for FREE Catalog. * 
BULLER COUPLER CO., Dept. D, Hillsboro, Kansas 





‘Transmits more power, more capacity. Less belt wear; un 
affected by weather; no pulley covering ever required. 
Replace your troublesome pulleys with a NEVER 
SLIP. Ali sizes, $2.00 up. Money-back guarantee. Ask 
for NEVERSLIP Pulleys on ALL power machinery 
you buy. Write for free descriptive folder and prices, 


wa , ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wiscensin 





IKCILLS 
LICE 





Lux-Tancred Leghorns. World’s Greatest Layers. 
Big five pound hens. 26-30 oz. eggs. 300-330 egg 
stock. Farm flocks averaging 200 eggs and over. 
Real commercial layers of large, chalk white eggs. 
Every bird trapnested. Our large production means 
low prices. Big discount now. 44-page catalog free, 
LEGHORN LAND, Box W, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


_ & WONDERFUL NEW BOOK FREE 


NATION'S GREAT POULTRY MANUAL; facts about 
housing, ferding. disssscs, BERRY'S TESTED CERTI- 

D CHICKS GUARANTE €D To LIVE 20 DAYS 
or replacementat 4 price. 52 VARIETIES. iNEW LU 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


What’s Russia’s M ajor Vice 


(Continued from page 7) 


ished in this conflict; possibly twice 
as many as were killed in the World 
war. 

There were few localities in Rus- 
sia that escaped disease, slaughter 
and destruction. When you stop to 
think that this country is so big that 
if the United States were set inside 
of it, she would only be one of the 
larger states, you can guess that the 
loss in life and property will never 
be known. “We lived on grass, lin- 
seed oil and uncooked grain,” said 
one. “We used the upholstering of 
furniture for clothing and burned the 
rest to keep warm,” said another. 

Families were separated. Wild 
children became numerous. The final 
stroke can best be illustrated by the 
remarks of a leading government of- 
ficial in Moscow, who said: “We 
were so drunk with power that we 
ruthlessly slaughtered people whose 
brains we could use and destroyed 
property we now need.” It is hard 
to believe that all this could so close- 
ly follow all the pomp and show dis- 
played by royalty and nobility only 
a decade previous. 

Under the new order of things, the 
old compare conditions with what 
they were before the revolution, 
while the younger generation com- 
pare conditions with what they were 
immediately following the revolu- 
tion. One day, I put the question 
bluntly to an old resident: “Are you 
better off now than you were before 
the revolution?” 

He replied: “Possibly not as well 
off, but, even tho I am too old for 
the change to do any good, I don’t 
want to go back to the old order of 
things. If I were a young man, I 
would go to school and be some- 
body.” 


Special Schools For All 


Schools, probably more than any 
other one thing, appeal to these peo- 
ple who have been deprived of learn- 
ing for ages. The old (what few 
there are) see the ambitious of the 
younger generation quickly advance 
to responsible positions. They see a 
new system of pay that rewards ac- 
cording to productive ability. Wheth- 
er the individual be a hog worker or 
a factory hand, there is a special 
school for him. Education is the or- 
der of the day, and every one favored 
with a little education is supposed to 
give part of his time to cultural work. 
One may teach arithmetic, reading or 
animal husbandry. The latter I was 
required to do. Not all the effort is 
put on the practical side, for orches- 
tra and band leaders are always 
needed, and even the matter of sports 
is not ignored. Every locality has 
its service club, which has a library, 
chess games and often:a radio. 

Whatever criticism might be meted 
out to the Russian experiment, cer- 
tainly those responsible must be giv- 
en credit for their educational pro- 
gram. The anti-religious propaganda 
is the fly in the ointment. Possibly 
time will eliminate this propaganda. 
The Greek Orthodox church, which 
was the official church of Russia, 
headed by the czar, became a strong 
political institution, and is associated 
in the minds of the peeple with the 
old economic and political order. The 
effort to eliminate everything of the 
old order has included the church. 

Regardless of Russia’s corrupt 
past, her political church and her 
revolutionary scars, she is maintain- 
ing a standard of morals that com- 
pares favorably with any country. 
Much has been said in the past about 
the corruption of Soviet Russia, Its 
free love, vodka and naked bathing 
parties have been a topic of conver- 
sation since the beginning of the 
communistie experiment. 

However, changes are so rapid in 
Russia that many of the things we 
are unduly agitated about do not now 
exist. It is even possible that some 
of the statements in these articles 
may be obsolete in six months. While 
marriage and divorce may be “easy” 


in Russia, family ties are being ob- 
served. Free love was found costly, 
in that it spread disease and left 
many homeless children. We now 
find the children are given first con- 
sideration in disrupted families. Who 
retains custody of the children and 
how much money is the state to take 
from the father’s pay for their main- 
tenance, must be decided before a di- 
vorce is granted. The use of vodka 
is still abused. There is much drunk- 
enness. As to the raised eyebrow 
and knowing smile that accompanies 
the remarks of the average American 
citizen who discusses naked bathing 
in Russia, I can only say, “You don’t 
know.” There is no connection be- 
tween nakedness and morals in Rus- 
sia. Conditions are such that, if peo- 
ple are to bathe and incidentally re- 
ceive the rays of sunshine that are 
so necessary after the confining win- 
ters, they must do it naked. 
Whatever excuses might be found 
for many things that are being done 
in Russia, its government remains 
one of the best schools for refined 
untruthfulness that has ever been in- 
vented. If anything goes wrong, the 
crop isn’t harvested in time, pigs 
weren’t vaccinated, or a building is 
constructed wrong, just try to find 
the guilty person! It is true that 
some one is usually found to fasten 
the blame to, but it seems that near- 
ly half of those blamed were honest- 
ly doing the best they could, and 
were too honest to blame others un- 
justly. They invariably found them- 
selves covered with charges of lax- 
ity, indifference, ignorance or even 
counter-revolutionary activity. Be- 
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hind the charges, there was general- 
ly some unscrupulous politician who 
was entirely to blame, but, in order 
to save himself and his position, he 
had artfully “ covered up” and 
“passed the buck” to some unsus- 
pecting assistant. 


Examples on My Own Farm 


I had some outstanding examples 
on my own farm. In one case, the 
assistant director was the unscrupu- 
Icus politician. He was a Communist 
and at one time had been a colonel 
in the revolutionary army. I watched 
his operations for.nearly four months, 
Finally, in desperation, I asked for 
his removal. Because of his connec: 
tions, he was a hard man to handle. 
Finally, enough evidence was accu- 
mulated to eliminate him fromthe 
farm. The night after his removal, 
he came staggering to my room. He 
placed a drunken kiss on each cheek. 
Using the few Russian words I knew, 
be made me understand that he was 
not in sympathy with the govern- 
ment’s swine production plan. In 
fact, just then he wasn’t in sympathy 
with anything. Only then did I know 
why so many of my plans had gone 
wrong. 

In discussing this affair with an 
English-speaking Russian, I said: “If 
these people will lie to protect their 
positions, I suppose they steal also.” 

“Stealing isn’t so easy. If money 
is missed, some one gets it. The theft 
is generally found. If the amount 
stolen is over ten thousand dollars, 
the offender is shot.” 

Possibly under these conditions the 
incentive to steal isn’t so great, but 
the one thing that can make the Rus- 
sian government fail is the fact that 
there is no premium on honesty. 

(This is the third of a series of 
articles on Russia by Guy Bush. The 
fourth will appear in an early issue.) 


Cutting Out Prize Hogs 


Winners on Foot at Chicago Lose on Block 


New zest was added to the hog end 
of the 1931 International Livestock 
Show when the first six lots in the 
class of ten barrows were slaugh- 
tered and judged again after slaugh- 
ter. These lots of hogs averaged 
from 197 to 215 pounds. Cudahy 
Brothers’ lot of 215-pound Hamp- 
shires that placed fourth on foot had 
the highest dressing percentage and 
cut-out value. J. M. Ballard’s 197- 
pound lot of Hampshires were placed 
first on foot but were fifth in dress- 
ing percentage and sixth in cut-out 
value. However, there was a spread 
of only 30 cents per hundredweight 
in cut-out value and 4.32 difference 
in dressing percentage between the 
top and bottom lots. 

The car-lot swine exhibit gave an- 
other surprise. Champion honors 
went outside the corn belt and for 
the first time in twenty-nine years to 
Chester Whites. In addition, a coop- 
erative shipping association did it. 
To the Sauk Livestock Shipping As- 
sociation, of Sauk City, Wis. (the 
largest association in that state), be- 





How Much Can 
Be Raised? 


How much can be raised on a 
ood 160-acre farm in one year? 
How many bushels of corn? Of 
wheat? How many pounds of 
pork? Of beef? How many 
tons of legume hay? 

Of course, fertility of soil va- 
ries in different parts of the 
corn belt, but what is the all- 
time record for your section? 
All of us talk about the fertility 
of our soil, but what is its ac- 
tual producing limit? Maybe 
you know of some one who 
has raised unusually large crops 
in this and other years. Write 
to the Letter Editor, in care of 
this paper. 











longs this unique honor. The hogs 
were medium weight. This associa- 
tion also won second in the light 
weight classification. 

While Iowa did not win either the 
grand or reserve champion honor in 
the single open steer classes it 
gathered up a fair share of the prize 
money. Hillendale Farm, of Musca- 
tine, almost made a clean sweep of 
the remarkably strong Hereford steer 
show when they won two firsts and 
both championships and in the third 
class placed second. Elliott Brown, 
of Rose Hill, showed the first prize 
junior class Angus and F. Rothils- 
berger & Son, of Elgin, Iowa, won 
first on the intermediate class Short- 
horn. In addition, more second, third 
and fourth places went to Iowa than 
to any other state. 

In the breeding herd classes Iowa 
Angus men fared the best this year 
with senior and grand champion bull 
honors going to Strathmore Farms, 
Webster City, on Revolution 100th. 
The top female honor went to Miller 
& Kemp, Olin, Iowa, on Black Cap 
M. K. Elliott Brown led in number 
of first places in the Angus awards. 
Other Iowa first place winners were 
Wayland Hopley Farms, Atlantic, 
and Henry Schmuecker & Sons, 
Blairstown. 

Shorthorn honors were widely dis- 
tributed. Hopley Stock Farms, At- 
lantic, won the junior bull honors but 
yielded to Allen Cattle Company, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., in the grand 
championship. Supreme female hon- 
ors went to F. W. Deacon, of Union- 
ville, Ontario, on a junior heifer. 
Senior and reserve championships 
went to Edellyn Farms, Wilson, III. 
F. W. Hubbell, of Des Moines, won 
the summer yearling heifer class. 

Following their last year’s pro- 
gram, many of the leading Hereford 
herds refused to show at the Inter- 
national. M. J. O’Brien, Renfrew, 
Ontario, won a majority of the Here- 
ford classes and both grand cham- 
pion awards. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND 


Shippers End [weltth Year 


, Members See Need for Uniform Schedule 
of Livestock Trucking Rates 


ae hundred farmers and mana- 
gers met December 8-10 at Des 
Moines to celebrate the close of the 
twelfth year of history of the Iowa 
Cooperative Livestock Shippers and 
to plan for 1932. Trucks, higher 
freight rates, threats of still higher 
rates, low hog prices, competition 
from larger marketing units and too 
much independence on the part of 
some of the member shippers had 
combined to make 1931 a hard year. 
Yet the federation reported that it 
had been able to cut its budget to 
meet decreased receipts and that it 
had closed the year with a small def- 
icit balanced by delayed dues from 
members. The Central Saies Agency 
closed the year with a small margin 
on the right side. 

Five directors of the association 
were reelected. They are: L. E. Sta- 
ker, Woodward; A. E. Hursh, Ma- 
rengo; A. V. Borman, Graettinger; 
T. R. Riehm, Garner, and Carl Wal- 
lace, Marion. The board elected the 
following officers: W. R. Johnson, 
Perry, president; L. E. Staker, vice- 
president; J. C. Williamson, Chari- 
ton, treasurer, and Knute Espe, Des 
Moines, secretary. Ole Kalsem, Hux- 
ley, and A. E. Hursh, Marengo, re- 
tiring president and vice-president, 
were not candidates for reelection. 

The Central Sales Agency, de- 
signed to provide marketing service 
for shipping associations in central 
Iowa, reported a decrease in volume 
from 46,000 head in 1930 to 35,000 
head in 1931. Commissions also 
dropped, of course, but income was 
sufficient to carry expenses and 
leave a margin over. 

Both Ole Kalsem, retiring presi- 
dent, and Secretary Knute Espe 
spoke of the need of more thoro co- 
ordination of the work of individual 
member, local association and sales 
agency, if the best results were to be 
obtained. Listing of stock by the 
member with the local association 
and full reports from the local to the 
sales agency were described as need- 
ed to make possible the most effi- 
cient selling. This advance listing 
should be coupled with an agreement 
to give the sales agency the power 
to close the deals with packer buy- 
ers without checking back ali along 
the line. Centralization of selling 
power in the hands of the agency 
was stressed as vital if best results 
were to be secured. 


Battle Over Railroad Rates 

Secretary Espe reported in detail 
the fight over freight rates, and the 
successful work of the association in 
preventing major increases. He 
pointed out that the railroads would 
continue to battle for higher rates 
and that shippers would have to keep 
up an active defense. 

Trucking was discussed at length 


by the members. Several suggested 
that many managers were failing to 
select markets and were simply ship- 
ping by truck to the nearest point 
without checking the cost by rail to 
a more distant market. “Cut-throat 
trucking” was described as a menace 
to cooperative shipping by Espe. He 
urged that the state railroad commis- 
sion arrange a rate schedule for 
trucks like that for railroads and for- 
bid variation from it. 

Governor Turner addressed the 
convention on the credit problem. 
He told of the lukewarm attitude of 
the Federal Reserve Board toward 
credit problems and intimated the 
board was failing to meet the emer- 
gency. The intermediate credit sys- 
tem he described as involving too 
much red tape and charging too high 
rates at present. 

The association reaffirmed its 
stand on the value of building coop- 
eratives from the bottom up, urged 
that the local association was essen- 
tial in any marketing plan, and in- 
sisted that the principle of farmer 
ownership and control in cooperation 
could not be violated without wreck- 
ing the movement. 





Where Iowa Corn Dries 
“y 
Fastest 
(See map below) 

From 1928 to 1931, Cook and Reed, 
of the Iowa Weather Bureau, have 
run moisture samples on corn from 
every section of Iowa, on October 11 
and again on November 20. On Octo- 
ber 11, the northwestern Iowa corn, 
as a four-year average, is decidedly 
the driest, and the northeastern Iowa 
corn is much the wettest. In early 
October, it is remarkable how much 
wetter both the eastern and south- 
ern Iowa corn is than the northwest- 
ern Iowa corn. By late November, 
however, this advantage is almost 
entirely lost except in northeastern 
Iowa. The temperature in northwest- 
ern Iowa is slightly warmer than in 
northeastern Iowa, and the autumn 
rainfall is slightly but the big 
difference is probably caused by the 
soil. Undoubtedly, the farmers of 
northeastern Iowa should grow a de- 
cidedly earlier strain of corn than 
the farmers farther west in the state. 
In fact, northeastern Iowa requires 
an earlier corn than southwestern 
Minnesota. 


less, 





Can Not Be Lifted Up 

Active bulls sometimes put their 
horns in between the gate boards 
and lift the gate off its hinges. This 
can be avoided by turning the bot- 
tom hinge hook up and by having the 
upper hinge hook hang down.— 
Charles Jenkins. 
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Percentage of moisture in Iowa corn, by districts—Upper figure, 1928-31 
average moisture percentage on October If. 
percentage on November 20. 


Lower figure, 1928-31 
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The Logical Place to Meet 
the Man Who Can Pay 
the Most Net Dollars for 
Your Livestock. ..Is the 


CHICAGO 


Union Stock Yards 











‘‘The Great Central Market’ 


which was established 66 
years ago this Christmas to 
concentrate the scattered de- 
mand from a large portion of 
the country and give the pro- 
ducers the benefit of the 
greatest possible competition 


for his livestock. 


Strategically located at the 
greatest railroad center be- 
tween the producing regions 
of the west and the consum- 
ing sections of the east, this in- 
stitution has demonstrated 
the advantages of the open 
competitive market by han- 
dling each year for satisfied 
patrons more cattle, more 
hogs and more sheep than any 
other market outlet on the 


face of the globe. 
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Midwinter Pies and Puddings 











yIES and puddings have their own 
very special place in the mid- 
winter menu. Then, if ever, is the 
time when fruity, date-bread pud- 
dings, creamy caramel sauces and 
pies, whipped cream, chocolate rice 
concoctions and tangy fruit or spicy 
molasses pies hold sway. They’re 
rich these suggested mid-winter 
desserts—but, oh, so good. 


Caramel Date Pie 

Scald one and three-fourths cups 
of milk in the double boiler. Add to 
the milk one-half of a cup of diced 
dates. Combine from two to three 
tablespoons of cornstarch with one- 
fourth of a cup of cold milk. Add the 
cornstarch paste to the dates and 
milk and stir until the mixture has 
thickened. Cook for ten minutes. 
Salt to taste. Beat two eggs, 
and add to them one-fourth of 
a cup of brown sugar and one 
teaspoon of vanilla. Allow 
the filling to cook one minute 
after the addition of the egg 
mixture, then remove from the 
fire. When cool, pour the car- 
amel sauce into a baked pastry 
shell, top with whipped cream 
and serve. 

If you've left-over plain or 
sponge cake that has dried 
slightly, one-half of this recipe 
makes a very nice sauce to 
serve with the cake. One-fourth of a 
cup of nuts might be added to the 
caramel sauce if desired, and the 
cake and sauce may be topped with 
whipped cream. 

I like to serve the caramel pie one 
day, and leave enough of the pie fill- 
ing to serve as topping for cake pud- 
ding for the next day’s dessert. 


Chocolate Rice Pudding 


Chocolate rice pudding is a favor- 
ite at our house. It’s so very quickly 
stirred up, and when the range is 
going in the winter-time, it’s a simple 
thing to prepare while finishing up 
the morning work. 

Combine one cup of sugar with two 
tablespoons of cocoa and one-half of 
a teaspoon each of salt and cinna- 
mon. Into a double boiler pour five 
cups of milk and one cup of washed,* 
uncooked rice. Add the cocoa and 
sugar mixture and cook until the rice 
is tender. Chill and serve with plain 
or whipped cream. Sometimes I put 
this pudding in a pan of hot water 
and bake it in the oven. It takes 
from two to two and one-half hours 
to bake until tender. 


Molasses Pie 


There’s a molasses pie for espe- 
cially rare treats, whose claim to 
fame rests with its delicious flavor. 
The family has a tendency to tire of 
it if served too often, but for a few 
special occasions molasses pie never 
fails to please. 


Beat three eggs slightly, and add 
to them one cup of molasses, one cup 
of milk, one tablespoon of melted 
butter and one cup of walnut meats. 
Partially bake a pastry shell, remove 
from the oven and pour the molasses 
mixture into it. Return to a slow 
oven and bake until the filling be- 
comes firm. The filling is very rich, 
but it is delicious if served with 
whipped cream. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Combine one cup of stale bread 
crumbs, run thru the food chopper, 
with one-half of a cup of nuts or 
raisins. Blend three tablespoons of 
cocoa with three-fourths of a cup of 
sugar and add to the bread crumb 
mixture. Add to the dry ingredients 
One scant cup of milk. Pour into an 


oiled pan, place in a pan 
of hot water and bake 
for twenty minutes, or 
until a knife thrust into 
the center of the pudding 
comes out clean. Serve 
with hard sauce. 

To make the hard 
sauce, cream one-fourth 
of a cup of butter and 
add one cup of con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Beat 
until light and add one 
teaspoon of vanilla. 4A 
teaspoon of lemon juice 
with a bit of the grated 
rind may be substituted 
for the vanilla. 

Chocolate bread pudding makes a 
splendid dessert when one hasn't 
much time at her disposal. I find 
it invaluable when company hap- 
pens to drop in at the last minute, 
with dessert a minus quantity on 
the menu. 

I have found it to be a very good 
plan to keep a supply of dry bread 
on hand. I run it thru the food chop- 
per and store it in an oatmeal box, 
so that I always have dry bread 
crumbs when needed. The hard 
sauce can be kept for some little 
time, and is such an easy way in 
which to dress up a dessert. The 
bread pudding can be poured into 
the buttered mold as one sits down 
to the table, and it will be ready 
to serve by the time the dinner 
course has been completed. 
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The 


Homemaking 


epartment 


Here’s a prune pie that’s simple 
to make and that has a way of go- 
ing over big with the men folks. 

Remove the pits and shred with 
scissors enough prunes to make 
two cups-of prune pulp. Add one 
large apple diced very finely, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, one _ tea- 
spoon of nutmeg and one teaspoon 
of allspice. Sweeten to taste and dot 

with butter. If there’s an orange on 
hand, try adding one-half of the or- 
ange meat, diced. The orange flavor 
is particularly good with prunes. The 
prune juice may be added to give 
the consistency of mincemeat, or 
orange juice may be added instead 
of the shredded orange. Line an un- 
baked pastry shell, fill, lattice the 
top with pastry and bake. Sometimes 
I substitute one cup of raisins for 
the prune pulp. 


Lemon-Prune Pie 

Here's another prune combination 
pie that is always hailed as a treat. 
Make an ordinary lemon pie filling 
by combining one-fourth cup of corn- 
starch with one cup of sugar. Pour 
over the mixture one cup of boiling 
water. Add the juice and the rinds 
of two lemons and cook in a double 
boiler until the mixture thickens. 
Beat three egg yolks slightly, add to 
the thickened mixture and cook for 
one minute. Before removing from 
the fire, add one tablespoon of butter 
and a cup of shredded prune pulp. 
When cool, pour into a pastry shell 
and cover with egg-white meringue. 
Brown in a slow oven. 


Peanut-Brittle 
Apples 

Spread a layer of 
thinly sliced apples 
over the bottom of 
a well buttered bak- 
ing dish. For our 
family of five, I 
use six tart apples. 
Crumble three- 
fourths of a pound of peanut brit- 
tle and sprinkle a layer of the pea- 
nut brittle over the layer of apples. 
Alternate the layers of peanut brit- 
tle and the layers of apples, ending 
with a layer of the brittle. Pour 
over the apple and peanut-brittle 
combination four tablespoons of 
lemon juice. Bake in a slow oven 
for one hour and serve with whipped 
cream. 


Don’t forget in serving these rich 
desserts that tart, fruity salads make 
splendid combinations with the din- 
ner course if you are serving a rich 
dessert. I know of no fruit combina- 
tion better than sectioned grapefruit, 
red cinnamon apples and bananas. 
Served in a nest of lettuce and 
topped with a whipped cream salad 
dressing, this tart fruit salad makes 
a perfect accompaniment to a dinner 
that ends with a rich dessert.—E., B. 


The Child’s Money 

HE little boy cried when his 

mother shook his toy bank and 
extracted six pennies and a dime to 
‘pay for some lettuce a peddler had 
brought. “Don’t be a baby, Ned,” she 
admonished. “I'll put it all back.” 
And later she did put it back, adding 
a “penny for interest,’ as she said. 

But the child was not satisfied. “I 
don’t want to save any more,” he 
said. “I want to spend my money.” 

The mother was grieved and angry 
when she found her son had taken 
pattern from her act and had shaken 
out some pennies to buy candy with- 
out mentioning it to her. She pun- 
ished him—not very severely—but 
talked to him as tho it were a seri- 
ous thing to spend money from his 
savings. 

Sometimes it’s hard to realize that 
mothers who would lay down their 
very lives for their children, yet put 
wrong ideas into their heads thru 
thoughtlessness. This boy could not 
reason, but he had seen his mother 
shake the money from his bank, so 
he tried the same thing. The spoken 
word is good, but the child judges 
from the acts of his parents. 

If this were an uncommon case, it 
would not be worth considering, but 
hundreds of mothers do this very 
thing when in need of change and 
never think of its seriousness. 

It is hard for young mothers to be- 
lieve that what one says is not nearly 
so powerful an influence with a child 
as what one does. The mother under 
consideration took a liberty with her 
child’s property that she would not 
have permitted that child to take 
with hers. But that wasn't the extent 
of her fault; later she punished him 


for taking the same liberty with his 
own property. 

If the child’s money is only a few 
pennies, do not treat it lightly. Never 
borrow without his permission, and 
always pay it back. Don’t borrow at 
all unless you are willing he should 
borrow. He will have to deal with 
money all his life, and the first les- 
sons in handling it are of the utmost 
importance.—Hilda Richmond. 
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Weight and Health 








HE woman of normal weight has 

an advantage both in appearance 
and health over her sisters who are 
too stout or too thin. The overweight 
person has difficulty in buying 
clothes, and in dressing well; she is 
likely to be uncomfortable, inclined 
to be anemic and to have lowered re- 
sistance and little reserve strength; 
the thin person may suffer from di- 
gestive difficulties caused by a lack 
of the necessary protective covering 
of fat, or she may be nervous and 
easily upset. 

The best remedy for both over- 
weight and underweight is correct 
diet. To reduce weight safely, effec- 
tively and comfortably, it is neces- 
sary to do more than merely follow 
a light diet. The danger of some light 
diets is that the body runs short of 
minerals and vitamins which are nec- 
essary for health. The correct diet 
for the overweight person should in- 
clude fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk 
and other foods which supply health- 
giving substances. 

The underweight woman who is 
anxious to gain weight starts out res- 
olutely to cultivate a larger appetite 
and to eat foods containing body es- 
sentials as well as high-calorie foods. 

For either heavy or light persons, 
the rules of wholesome living should 
include emphasis on sleep, rest and 
fresh air. 

Editor’s Note—A calorie chart, as 
well as a chart showing the method 
of “Adapting the Same Meal to Un- 
derweights and Overweights,” will be 
sent you upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp for mailing charges. Address 
your letter to the Homemaking De- 
partment Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


How to Wash Sweaters 

oe sweaters and_ scarfs, 

knitted play suits for little chil- 
dren, and other knitted woolens that 
stretch easily when they are wet, 
may be washed without losing their 
shape, according to the New York 
state college of home economics at 
Cornell University. The secret of 
having them come out fluffy, clean 
and the same size and form as be- 
fore they were washed lies in gentle 
handling, the use of lukewarm wa- 
ter, and careful drying. Before the 
garment is wet, measure and write 
down the length and width of both 
the body and the sleeves or legs. 
Brush the garment to remove sur- 
face dust; empty the pockets .and 
brush their linings. Use tepid water 
and a mild solution of soap in water 
added to this to make suds. Squeeze 
the soapy water thru the garment 
but do not rub it. Spots that do not 
come out readily may be rubbed gen- 
tly with a little of the soap solution. 
Rinse the garment in several waters 
of the same moderate temperature, 
still squeezing rather than rubbing 
or twisting. Squeeze out as much 
of the water as possible, but never 
wring. Lay the garment on several 
layers of bath towels or a folded 
sheet, arrange it according to its 
original measurements, and let it 
dry where there is a good circulation 
of air. 


Butterscotch Ice Box Cookies 
46 cup butter 
1 cup brown sugar 
1 egg 
% cup nut-meats, chopped 
14% cups bread flour 
to teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon baking powds 
% teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream butter, add sugar and cream 
well together. Add egg and _ nut- 
meats. Mix and sift dry ingredients, 
add to first mixture with vanilla and 
beat well. One-fourth cup of raisins 
may also be added if desired. Mold 
in bread pan or form into rolls about 
three inches thick. Chill overnight. 
Slice thin and bake in moderate 
oven ten minutes.—Mrs. J. W. Car- 
ter, Iroquoise County, Illinois. 
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Your TASTE is worth 


more than anyo 


TAL 


Talk never proved anything about coffee 
goodness. But your ¢aste will prove all 
there is to be proved. 

It was ¢aste that made the three A & P 
Coffees outsell any other three coffees in 
the world. Millions of people tasted these 
coffees—and kept on buying them. 

All we can tell you is that here are 
three coftees, each of a different flavor and 
character. One of them will suit your par- 
ticular taste. When you’ve found the one 
that hits your special coffee liking—we 
believe you'll like it better than any other 


coffee you ever drank, regardless of price. 


EIGHT O’CLOCK _ ». 19% 


Packed in the bean, ground fresh in the store. 


RED CIRCLE Ib. 


Packed in the bean, ground fresh in the store. 2 9 f 


Ib. 
3) oO KA Se Packed in the bean, ground 


fresh in the store; also packed ‘‘steel-cut’’. 299% 


e These three coffees, far outselling any other three 


coffees, have become the National Standards of Quality. 


COFFEE SERVICE 
The Coffee to suit your taste... 
Freshly Roasted . . . Ground for 
your method of brewing 

and a Booklet on coffee making. 








EXCLUSIVELY IN A & P FOOD STORES 


t 


RED CIRCE cous 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


nes 


ae ‘ 


Eight Oclock | 


COFFEE 


Migteret Pues hy 
san ros corret 





i a bee ‘ ‘y i 
TRY EIGHT O'CLOCK corree for a mild and mellow 
flavor. With three coffees, each having a distinctive flavor, 
we cannot fail to suit your taste. Remember, the coffee you 
like dest is the best for you, no matter what it costs. 

















BOKAR corres 





RICH AND FULL-BODIED VIGOROUS AND WINEY 
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Country Air 


By 
A FARM 
WOMAN 





AVING settled the case of the 

intelligent farm woman (or if 
you prefer, having stirred it up) let’s 
call it a day and loaf a while. With 
us, that automatically means books. 
I’m probably the worst person in the 
world to discuss books, for I’m apt 
to like every book I read. With re- 
grettable lack of critical faculties, 
I forget to lay the characters and the 
author out cold, but proceed to find 
them vastly entertaining—just as I 
do real people—whether I like them 
or not. All indicative of very com- 
mon taste, no doubt, but so long as 
it’s fun, who cares? 


i slowly learning not to recom- 
mend any book to anybody. This 
fall, I enjoyed Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s Basque People. I lent it toa 
professional man who finds surcease 
from the tension of the day’s work 
in detective yarns, murder thrillers 
and South Sea adventures where the 
criminals are buried alive—up to 
their necks, leaving the exposed 
heads to the voracious mercies of 
land crabs. “Did you like Basque 
People?” “No,” was the honest but 
explosive answer, and since I prefer 
honesty to polite untruths, I was sat- 
isfied. Only it was too bad, for it’s 
a good book of yarns about a fasci- 
nating, little known corner of the 
earth. Good family-reading-aloud ma- 
terial, I'd say. It really isn’t very 
thrilling, altho I ran a bit of goose- 
flesh over the witchcraft stuff in the 
closing yarn. 


ATER, I was so delighted with 

Milne’s Two People that, from 
the depths of my fatuous joy, I rec- 
ommended it to a woman who was in 
a mood for the deep philosophies 
and verities of life. She, too, was 
honest with me—and I berated my- 
self for not having suggested some 
other book. Two People is quite ef- 
fortless reading, and whenever I was 
interrupted (which is about every 
two pages when I read), I found that 
I wore an amused smile. It is a real 
event to find a story of happily mar- 
ried people amid all the welter of 
stories about people that aren't, I 
rejoiced in the whimsical humor of 
Reginald Wellard, tho, as an Iowa 
farm husband, he'd be a nuisance. 
But as an English gentleman with 
means, a lovely garden and a beau- 
tiful wife, I found him quite delight- 
ful. I'd enjoy having him and his 
lovely, serene wife spend winter eve- 
nings with us before the hard coal 
fire, but I’d be frankly spunky if 
they ever dropped in while I was 
rendering lard or canning hamburg- 
er. Other people who have enjoyed 
this book as I have, recommend that 
I now read J. B. Priestly’s Angel 
Pavement. 


Y ONE infallible sign, I know I 

am doomed never to attain great- 
ness. The m. of the h. rates a big- 
ger chance than I. Haven't you dis- 
covered that all—anyway practical- 
ly all—great people find release from 
stupendous tasks of greatness by 
sitting up until all hours devouring 
mystery stories? These stories bore 
me. Worse, they worry me. There are 
enough things around me that I can 
not figure out. Why should I lose 
sleep over the misplaced fingerprint, 
the blood stain on the jade idol, 
or who killed Cock Robin? But to 
the truly great, such playful mys- 
teries as these are a pleasant relaxa- 
tion. If you like mystery yarns, go 
ahead and fulfill the rest of your 
destiny. Hesitate not! You have the 
elements of greatness. I do like a 
yarn that gets somewhere, puts up 
a struggle and finally fixes things 
up in a fairly decent manner in the 
last chapter—or, if there isn't suffi- 
cient room there—at least in an epi- 
logue. I can even stand a just-gone 
off-and-quit sort of an ending to a 
story if the mess isn’t too bad; but 


I can get along very well without 
a blood-curdling plot and interna- 
tional complications. They all leave 
me with a feeling of confusion simi- 
lar to that inspired by the present 
economic depression. But the m. of 
the h—how he does sit up with a 
good thriller! He lost hours of gold- 
en sleep last night over Ared White’s 
Spy Net. “Would I like it?” I asked. 
“Probably not,” said he, in a tone of 
kindly pity for those whose mental 
powers exclude mystery tales from 
their starved lives, 


S to complication in plot, I still 

think Hardy’s Mayor of Caster- 
bridge” one of the best books I’ve 
ever read. Something is forever 
throwing a wrench into the plot 
gears of that story. And love stories 
—where they all get married in the 
end—if they’re at all well written, I 
can follow happily right up to the 
altar. Sophistication, too—I quite 
abandoned myself to Katherine 
Brush’s Young Man of Manhattan 
and Red-Headed Woman. 


CY\F course, we'll all read Bess 

Streeter Aldrich’s A White Bird 
Flying, and anything Russian that 
doesn’t deal with statistics—as well 
as anything else that comes our way. 


Re it’s your turn now. What have 
you, your husbands and your chil- 
dren been reading—old or new, myth 
or murder, good or bad? And where 
do you get them? (Not that we sus- 
pect you of irregularities in securing 
your reading material, but books do 
not grow on cornstalks.) A cross-sec- 
tion of Iowa farm reading might have 
a most startling effect on the stock 
market—live or dead. Reading influ- 
ences thinking, and when a lot of 
people do a lot of thinking—then 
look out! 


(Editor’s Note: The books referred 
to in Country Air are as follows: 
Basque People, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50); Two 
People, by A. A. Milne (E. P. Dut- 
ton, $2.50); Angel Pavement, by J. 
B. Priestly (Harper & Bros., $3); 
Young Man of Manhattan, by Kather- 
ine Brush (Sarrar & Rinehart, $1); 
Red-Headed Woman, by Katherine 
Brush (Sarrar & Rinebart, $2); A 
White Bird Flying, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich (D. Appleton & Co., $2); 
Spy Net, by Ared White (Houghton- 
Mifflin, $2). 








Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








The Son of God Becomes 
Man 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 3, 1932. John, 1:1-18.) 


HE gospel of John is the revela- 

tion of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Son of God. In his gospel, from the 
very first sentence, John starts to 
prove a certain definite proposition, 
and states his proposition with the 
utmost clearness and distinctness in 
the first five verses. All the rest 
of the gospel is simply the elabora- 
tion and proof of this 


a word—the very key-word of his 
whole proposition—without stopping 
to define it, the meaning or meanings 
of that word are well known and 
clearly understood by those to whom 
he wrote. It may be stated here that 
this gospel was without doubt writ- 
ten at Ephesus between the years 70 
and 80. At that time, discussion was 
rife in the philosophic world as to 
the relationship of God to matter, and 
this word translated “Word” (logos) 
was a technical term used to express 
and define the power that ruled and 
governed the world. Plato used the 
term to denote the 
reason of the world, 





first proposition. The 
proposition is that 
Jesus of Nazareth 
was not merely hu- 
man but also divine; 
that He was not a 
son of God as a good 
man is, but the Son 
of God; at the remot- 
est period thinkable 
or conceivable (in 
Genesis termed “the 
beginning”) He was 
with God, in reality 
and truth was God; 
and not merely that, 
but that thru Him 
the Divine manifest- 
ed itself in creative 
work; that this cre- 
ation covered all 
things. And to give 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


the guiding principle 
—not, however, as 
distinct from the 
world, but as similar 
to reason in man. 
His disciple, Aris- 
totle, used it to de- 
note the principle 
that dwells in all 
matter. About twen- 
ty or thirty years be- 
fore this gospel was 
written, the doc- 
trines of Philo, an 
Egyptian Jew, had 
modified the teach- 
ings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Familiar 
with the Scriptures, 
Philo, of course 
knew that the world 


ee | 





the statement the o 
widest sweep possi- 
ble, adds: “And without him was 
not anything made that hath been 
made.” His proposition is that He 
not only created all material things, 
but was the source of life also; in 
fact, the life and light of men. 

This proposition John proposes to 
prove, and he announces that he will 
prove it, first, by the testimony of 
John the Baptist, then recognized as 
a revealer of the Divine will (verses 
6-15), and, second, by the reproduc- 
tion of His likeness among the sons 
of men: “But as many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to be- 
come children of God, to them that 
believe on his name: who were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God,” and, third, by the testimony of 
those who had seen Him in glory on 
the Mount of Transfiguration (Mark, 
9:2-3). 

We must assume that when a man 
capable of presenting his proposition 
in this clear and concise manner uses 


an was created by the 
word of God, “word” 
being the English translation of the 
Greek word “logos.” He knew, fur- 
thermore, that in all subsequent his- 
tory God had revealed Himself to His 
people by His word, sometimes by a 
messenger declaring His word. He 
further knew that the term “word” 
was personified in the Psalms, and 
still further that both in Job and in 
Proverbs the word of God, under the 
name of wisdom, or its application to 
personal life, was described almost 
if not altogether as a person; as, for 
example, in the eighth and ninth 
chapters of Proverbs. He knew it fig- 
ured largely in the apocryphal books, 
written 150 or 200 years before, in 
which there was a curious blending 
of this Jewish thought with the phi- 
losophy of Plato. 

When Christianity came in with its 
doctrine of both the divinity and hu- 
manity of Jesus of Nazareth, two 
heretical sects grew up in the Chris- 
tian church, and it is these that the 
apostle evidently has in mind in 
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framing his proposition in the first 
five verses. One of these sects, the 
Ebionites, held that the Logos was 
divine, but denied His pre-existence. 
The other, the Doceta, whilst admit- 
ting the divinity, denied Eis assump- 
tion of human nature, the fundamen- 
tal error underlying both being ev- 
ery-day agnosticism, a very ancient 
heresy which we have baptized with 
a different name. It was evidently 
to correct these errors of heath- 
en, Jew and socalled Christian, that 
the apostle framed his proposition in 
the first five verses, stating his doc- 
trine of the Logos and his identity 
with Jesus of Nazareth. We may 
state this doctrine in these words: 
That the eternal Word of God, the 
source of all existence, life and light, 
became flesh and dwelt among us, 
was witnessed to by John the Baptist, 
rejected by His own people, but re- 
ceived by some who had the power 
or right given them to become the 
sons of God. He was the perfection 
and end of God’s relevation of Him- 
self, which was partially made in the 
law, but fully declared in Jesus Christ. 

A dead world would be a poor thing 
—a half-finished world. There must 
be life in it if it is to reveal divine 
glory. The Word, therefore, was life; 
“and the life was the light of men,” 
intellectually, morally and spiritually 
(Psalms, 36:9). John’s thought, there- 
fore, is that Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Word or Logos, was the Creator, the 
giver of life to all that is in the world 
—a light to guide that life perfectly. 

The Word had been in the world 
all these years, His own world, but 
this world of men knew Him not. He 
revealed Himself thru prophet, priest 
and sacrifice to His own people; but 
they rejected Him. Some believed on 
Him, and to such gave He the power, 
the right and the ability, to become 
sons of God; such men as Moses, Da- 
vid, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hezekiah. A 
change was vital and necessary, a 
new birth, not by means of superior 
earthly effort of the human will, but 
by the will of God. 

These verses describe God’s deal- 
ings with men in the past and lead 
up to the final revelation of the Word 
—all that Plato meant, that Aristotle 
guessed at, that Philo conceived of, 
and more; what Abraham and Moses 
and David and Isafah dimly groped 
after and believed: the Creator of the 
world, the Source of life and power 
in the world, became incarnate, was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld His glory, the glory not of 
this world nor of man, but the glory 
of the only begotten from the Father. 
This verse is the keynote to John’s 
gespel. 

The first witness to His divinity 
was John the Baptist, who recognized 
the prior existence and divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth as One come from 
heaven itself to meet and verify the 
revelation of Divine will, which there- 
after should suspend all others, and 
by which the utterances of John him- 
self and the prophets must be inter- 
preted. To this testimony John adds: 
“For of his fullness we all received, 
and grace for grace”—an ever-increas- 
ing supply according to our needs 
and our willingness to exemplify it 
in our lives. 

The law, it is true, was given thru 
Moses. Preliminary stages of the Di- 
vine will could be committed to a 
servant, but the full revelation of the 
development of the Divine plan could 
be committed only to the Master. 
(Hebrews, 3:3-4.) 

The closing verse of the lesson is 
one of the most fundamental and all- 
important statements made in the 
whole range of revelation. “No man 
hath seen God at any time.” The Cre- 
ator can come within human intellec- 
tual comprehension only thru mani- 
festation in human form. Hence the 
incarnation of Jesus in order that the 
Divine, being made flesh, we may 
come in touch with Him, being the 
“very fullness of the Godhead bodily,” 
“tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,” and “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.” Thru our fellow- 
ship with Him, we are able to come 
“boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may receive mercy, and find grace 
to help us in time of need.” 
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The First Disciples 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 10, 1932. John, 1: 
19-51.) 
EAR in mind always that John 
has in view the establishment of 
the proposition outlined in the very 
first chapter, namely, that Jesus of 
Nazareth is not merely the Son of 
man, but the Son of God. Notice that 
there are four distinct periods in the 
life of John the Baptist. First, the pe- 
riod of preparation for his life work. 
He was in the deserts until the “day 
of his showing unto Israel.” Second, 
the few weeks in which he acted as 
forerunner of the Messiah, “the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, ‘pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord’.” Third, 
that part of his history when he, so 
to speak, took his disciples by the 
hand and led them to Jesus. Fourth, 
the period in which he suffered in 
prison for righteousness’ sake, end- 
ing with his death. 

Verse 29 marks the close of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third 
period of his eventful career. It also 
marks the return of Jesus from the 
temptation in the wilderness. This 
was the day after John’s interview 
with the ecclesiastical delegation from 
Jerusalem, which must not be con- 
founded with the first delegation, as 
mentioned in Matthew, 3:7-12. 

The unusually exact notes of time 
given in this and the next chapters 
enable us to fix reasonably accurately 
the days of the week. The “next” day 
after the coming of the delegation 
from Jerusalem, Jesus came from the 
temptation. The “next” day after this, 
John directed two of his disciples to 
Jesus. The “third” day after that oc- 
curred the marriage at Cana. The big 
preparation for this marriage would 
indicate that it was that of a virgin 
and not of a widow. Wednesday was 
the day, according to the new Jewish 
custom, for the marriage of virgins, 
Thursday of widows. Therefore, as 
the marriage was on Wednesday, 
Jesus and His disciples started for 
Galilee on Monday, and it was on the 
afternoon of Saturday, at about four 
o'clock, that John said to two of his 
disciples, “Behold, the Lamb of God.” 

To no place would Jesus more like- 
ly return from the temptation, to 
spend the Sabbath, than to where 
John was preaching, and it was prob- 
ably after the services were over that 
John called the attention of the dis- 
ciples to “the Lamb of God.” After 
the teaching of the previous day, it 
was not necessary to add, “that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” This is 
He who was typified by the passover 
lamb, by the lamb of the daily sacri- 
fice, and of the special sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and whose 
character is so clearly outlined in 
Isaiah, 53. 

The two immediately followed Je- 
sus, and, so far as appears in the rec- 
ord, from this time ceased to be disci- 
ples of John. Jesus, conscious of what 
was in their minds, asked them their 
object: “What seek ye?” The ques- 
tion, “Where dwellest thou?” implies 
that they wish to have an interview 
which would require the quiet and 
leisure of the home, which interview 
Jesus apparently granted in the 
words, “Come and ye shall see.” 

What was said in that interview is 
not recorded; the result is: So fully 
were they convinced that this was in- 
deed the central object of all Jewish 
prophecy and Jewish ritual, that each 
apparently started to find his brother 
to give the glad news—John to find 
James and Andrew to find Simon. 
Andrew finds Simon before John 
finds James. When Andrew intro- 
duces Simon, Jesus at once recog- 
nizes the sterling qualities of him 
who is to be leader and spokesman of 
His future followers, in a sense the 
rock on which Jesus is to build His 
church, the first stone, so to speak, 
laid down in this structure. 

The next day, Jesus started on His 
journey to Galilee, and so strong was 
their faith in the newly-found teacher 
that they forsook John and followed 
Jesus, as John evidently meant they 
Should. The distance was about twen- 
tv miles, a day’s journey. On the way 
they found Philip, an acquaintance of 
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Andrew and Peter, from the same 
town, Bethsaida, on the sea of Galilee. 
To him, Jesus gave the same invita- 
tion. What passed between them is 
not told, but so firmly convinced was 
Philip of the divine character of the 
new teacher that he went in search 
of his brother, Nathanael (in Greek, 
Theodore), both words meaning “the 
gift of God.” His message to his 
brother was, “We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law (Deuter- 
onomy, 18:14-18), and the prophets 
(Mieah, 5:2, and Isaiah, 53) did 
write: Jesus of Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph.” 

Let us not criticize the meagerness 
of the knowledge of Philip at this 
time as to the real parentage of Jesus, 
or assume that when John wrote his 
gospel, he knew no better. John is 
simply quoting what Philip said to 
Nathanael. Very striking indeed is 
the testimony which Jesus bears to 
Nathanael, “Behold, an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there {fs no guile.” The 
Jew was very proud indeed of the 
name Israelite. He esteemed it a 
much higher honor to be called a son 
of Israel than a son of Jacob, for Ja- 
cob was a supplanter, a man of guile. 
He ripened into Israel, the man who 
prevailed—had power with God. Na- 
thanael was one of the class who 
waited and prayed for the hope of Is- 
rael, the Messiah. They clung to the 
substance, not to the form, as did the 
Pharisee; nor were they honey- 
combed with skepticism, as were the 
Sadducees, They read and believed 
their Bibles and waited for the Mes- 
siah. Nathanael was astonished that 
Jesus thus accurately read his heart, 
saying, “Whence knowest thou me?” 
Jesus answered, “Before Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee.” Presumably he was 
engaged in prayer and meditation. 
Nathanael’s thought evidently was, 
“What my brother said must be true,” 
and hence he answered: Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God, the hope of Israel. 
Thou art the Messiah, our King. Na- 
thanael probably did not know the full 
meaning of either of these phrases. 
Jesus recognized the sincerity of his 
faith, but realized that in time to 
come he would see what Jacob saw 
dimly in his vision of descending and 
ascending angels. This full and com- 
plete revelation of the will of God was 
to come thru “the Son of man,” a 
term which Jesus applies to Himself, 
and which the disciples never apply 
te Him until after His ascension to 
glory. That it was as the sinless man 
that the disciples were first to know 
Him, and from the knowledge of His 
perfect humanity were to gradually 
rise to the conviction that a man 
without sin who could say, “Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?” must be, 
as He was in deed and in fact, “the 
Son of God.” 


Mock Chicken Pie 
OME Monday morning when you 
are “head over heels” with an in- 

ventory of the children’s winter 
clothes, taking down the curtains and 
other such household necessities, try 
a California Chicken Pie. This single 
dish is a luncheon meal itself, will 
enable you to avoid the many little 
“fixings,” and does not even require 
a chicken. 


California Chicken Pie 





1 cup tuna fish 

1 cup diced carrots 
1 cup diced potato 
1 cup peas 


1 cup cream sauce 

Cook carrots and potatoes, add a 
little onion. When carrots and pota- 
toes are done, pour off water. Add 
peas, fish and sauce. The sauce is 
of milk thickened with flour and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, butter 
and a little sugar. One and one-half 
cups of sauce is not any too much. 

Then make baking powder biscuits 
and pour on top. Bake in oven until 
biscuits are done. Be sure to have 
the mixture boiling hot before you 
put the biscuit dough on. 





Baked apples make a pleasant va- 
riety for the school lunch. They may 
be safely packed in a paraffin cup 
with a tight-fitting cover. 
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HANKS TO RUMFORD’S two-to-one leaven- 
ing you can mix pastry in 5 minutes! The 
two-thirds of the leavening which takes place 
in the mixing, makes mixing that easy. The 
remaining third of the leavening which takes 
place in the oven, makes the finished pastry 
perfect! 

Here’s the favorite recipe of one of the 
world’s leading cooking authorities. 


2 cups flour 34 cup shortening 
“3 teaspoon salt begg yolk 
1 teaspoon Rumford Baking Powder Cold water 


Sift together flour, salt and baking powder. Cream shortening in 
a bowl, as for cake, When light and creamy, quickly add sifted 
flour, mixing it in with a knife. Beat egg yolk, and add about two 
tablespoons of water to it. Add to flour mixture, using more 
water if necessary. But use no more than is needed to make a firm 
dough. Too much water will make the dough tough. Roll out at 
once on a floured board. Bake at 475 degrees, about twelve minutes. 
Makes one double-crust pie, or two pie shells. 


Two-to-one leavening (and 5-minute 
pastry!) are possible only when you use a 
pure all-phosphate powder such as Rumford. 
Get Rumford today from your grocer. 


RUMFORD 


ALL~- PHOSPHATE 


BAKING PowDER 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. L 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘“The Traveler” through 
i His nine books make a great 





and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 

of the nine books is $12.75, but you can get them 
aid for $7.00. Address 

Wa LACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
, Book Department, Des Moines, fowa 





















“The farm is the anchor that will hold through 
the storms that sweep all else away.” 


Jeep ite 


HE great “Empire Builder” was right. Farm families are protected ® 
from the storms of adversity that may leave others homeless and 
destitute. This is especially true when the farm is soundly financed. 


During fourteen years, the twelve Federal Land Banks have promoted the 
security of farm homes. With their aid, more than half a million farmers have 
replaced troublesome short-term mortgages with long-term “disappearing” 
mortgages that eventually bring complete freedom from debt. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 




















Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. Berkeley, Cal. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c a we 
The — charge is $2.10 for 14 
less word: Count each whole umber, 
initial r+ ‘sign as a word. Count your name 
and address as part of the ad. ee, 
Wires”? is counted as three words. West 
21st St.’? is counted as four words, and “Des 
oines, Tow is counted as two. “$1” 
$5,432.00" are each counted as one word. 
. O. D.” counts as three words. “R. F. 

4”’ counts as four words, ““R. 4” as two. 

must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten 
ays before issue date. Send full remittance 

with your order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man, To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience In figuring, the fol- 
lowing table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 

No. of Words ee 

i 3 
301 $ 
9.45 
2.60 


Number _of 


16. 80 


additional seven wor 
per insertion. 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOR HIGHEST OBTAINABLE PRICES, COR- 
rect weights and quick returns, ship your live 
and dressed poultry, veal and eggs to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph St., 
Chicago. Estab lished 1873 
EXT RA PREMIUM B ARRE D ROCK BROILE ERS, 
‘rs. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed, Veal. 
in handling country dressed. Write us. 
Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South 
Water Market, Chicago. 
CHIC AGO BUTCHE RS PACKING ©O., 216-222 
Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
YOUR LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY. WANT- 
ed. Our Mr. Dan Coyne, Sr., has handled_poul- 
try since 1878. Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton 
Market, Chie: ago, sie tans pak: 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chiergo. PL aS Linc A Oe, 
FOR RE AL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE AND 
dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1140 Fulton 
St,. Chicago. We pay highest prices. Write for 
tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
eunesetpe KENNELS SPECIALIZES IN 
payed females. Iowa’s most eaene kennels. 25 
glish Shepherd pups, 2 2 pn trained. Best 
pa er stock in -— %. Fox Terrier pups, 
nicely marked, $5. Merstars, $7. Bred females, 
$12. Write 4%, Kiddies insist on a Christmas 
pup. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. ee 
COLLIES— WHITE ‘AND | COLORS. _ PEDI- 
per . intelligent workers, logal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
aranteed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa. 
WANTED—GENUINE ENGLISH_SHEPHE RDS, 
R 4 es. Heeler Stock only, Full description: 
unt 


Reinbeck, Tow 
RAT TERRIER PU PS. 
Satisfaction Sunananeee. 
Stafford, Kansas 
SHEPHERD PU PS, 
or return your money, 
Prescott, Iowa. 
Fox TERRIE Ro pic EI. x. 
reasonable. K. Hull, ° 
ST. SERWAED PUPS 
Anna Rubbie, R. 3, Britt, 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS 

as master airplane and engine mechanics, auto 
mechanics, electrical mechanics, radio mechanics, 
welders, also pilots, after taking necessary training. 
Learn where Lindbergh learned. We qualify you for 
ood positions paying $150 to $500 per month, 
for complete information, write Lincoln Auto and 
2846 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, 





“BRED FOK RATTERS. 
Crusaders Kennels, 


GUARANTEED TO ) WORK 
$7.50. Hawthorne Twins, 


MARKED, - PRICED 
What Cheer, Iowa. aa 
FROM PEDIGREE. 

lowa. 





quplens School, 
Neb. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. RECEIVE FROM $25- 
$100 daily. Send for catalog and how to receive 

home study course free of charge. Reppert Auction 

School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind. _ 

LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE. SPECIAL LOW 
rates, Catalog M free. Lee Beauty Schools, 208 

Andrus Building, Minneapolis; 45 East Seventh, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

LEARN AUTOMOBILES, ELE CTRICITY, FEND- 
ers, body repairing, welding. Low tuition. Stev- 

inson’s, 2008F Main, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KANSAS 
City. Free catalog. 555 auctioneers’ sayings, $1. 


HELP WANTED | 


cee |. eT eaed 

WANTED—-MAN TO CALL ON FARMERS. IN- 
deperdent position. Good pay. W. Jensen, 539 

South D olny St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MALE 

WONDERFUL Oe pn NITY FOR HUSTLER 
to 9 orta mill in community. 

Price mill i500. tla on 7 easy terms but 

must give best of references. 1 has larger ca- 
ty than any other portable mill on the market. 
Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Fae SEED SELLING PAYS. MILO EARNS 
mis fi in one day. Investment or experience 

We pay freight and furnish bags. 

sun SPield "Weed Service, 1929 West 43rd, Dept. C, 

icago. 








GET ie MOU LD AND MAKE CEMENT HOG 
ey Easy work, big money, Guaranteed 
‘DeBoer, Auctioneer, Pella, Towa. 


‘SALESMEN 


WANTED—TWO SU BSCRIPTION _ SALESMEN 
Write Director of Circulation, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 


SITUATION WANTED 


GIRL 21, EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE, THOR- 
ough, desires general housework. Write Box 1 21, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


TOWA. MISSOURI I, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

foreclosed farms at cost for sale 

“bank. Write John 8S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
alle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


sales. 








___ FARM LANDS 


IF INTERESTED IN BETTERING YOUR PRES- 
ent condition, investigate central sout where 
hundreds of former northern farmers are enjoying 
longer growing seasons, wider diversity of crops, 
splendid climate, good water, and opportunity for 
recreation. Good roads, schools, churches and neigh- 
bors. Ready accessibility to northern markets, with 
advantage of early production. Cost of farms and 
living reasonable. The L. R. has no farms 
for sale. Information ‘without ‘obligation gladly fur- 
nished free. Write to E. J. Hoddy, General Devel- 
opment Agent, L. & N. Railroad Co., Department 
G4, Louisville, Ky. a a 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
farms large or small for rent or sale. Grain, feed 
and livestock produced at low cost on new and 
cheap land of the northwest. Farms offer best op- 
portunities for industrious, capable men and mod- 
erate investments. Write for detailed information. 
FE. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. Low homeseekers’ rates, 
DEEP, RICH, COLUMBIA RIVER BOTTOM 
lands. Unfailing sub-irrigation insuring year 
around growth. Suitable for dairying, berries, bulbs, 
truck gardening. Good roads and markets, Easy 
terms. Also cheap cut over lands especially suitable 
for poultry. The Longview Company, Longview, 
Washington. 
BOTTOM FARM—IN THE BEAUT IFUL HAL F 
Moon valley, Grady county, Oklahoma. 16 
acres, 155 cultivation, fine soil, ideal for alfalfa. 
corn, cotton, etc., leased for oil, good_prospects. 4 
sound investment at $100 per acre. Write for full 
description. John C. Ball, owner, Chickasha, Okla. 
IN YUMA COUNTY, COLORADO, HIGH 
yieils are produced at low cost because of. good 
soil, favorable climate and moderately priced lands. 
For descriptive folder write Val Kuska, Colonization 
Seon Burlington Route, Room N-408, Omaha, 


FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington_or Oreg on. Crop 
payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS FOR SALE—80 ACRES, MODERN, 
tiled, paving, best farm in county, $200 acre. 
80, 120, 160, each $100 acre, good improved 
corn farms. Russell Smith, Fairfield, Iowa. 
820 ACRES—SOUTHEAST KANSAS; 
country home; well improved; good soil; 
way; no trade. Geo. F. Dodge, Exec., Ft. 
Kansas. 
FOR SALE—THE FARM IN NORTH- 
west Iowa. Write for pictures, price and terms. 
John Dechow, Woonsocket, 8. ‘Dd. 


BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 


__Wway map. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE : ; 
EIGHT CHOICE RED POLLED BULLS, IN- 
cluding first prize state fair winner. Priced rea- 
sonably. J. H. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Minn. 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS, ALL AGES, 
herd bulls, and farmer bulls. Heavy milking 
dams. S. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, Towa. 
aioe DAIRY CATTLE ce = : 
REG. | GUERNSEY. BULLS, SIRED BY CGHER- 
ubs Announcer of The Prairie. Ready for serv- 
ice; priced right. Lilliandale Farm, Coulter, Iowa. 


GUERNSEY OR HOLSTEIN SELECTED GRADE 
heifers, yearlings and u Priced right. Car or 
truckload. _ Gi enn Clarke, § 0. St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—PUREBRED BROWN 
__calves. _ George Warner, Wheaton, Tilinois. 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED SWISS BUL LS. , ALL 
___ages. Harry Sinning, Ackley, Iowa. _ 
__ SWINE. 
TAMWOR THS—FIGHT GOOD, | HUSKY “BOARS, 
180 to 280 lbs. Nothing over $20. Plus pa- 
pers. _ _Chas. L__ Christenson, Royal, Towa, a 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—-NATIONAL GRAND 
champion_ sire. _ Price_ right. Shorthorn bulls. 
ookwood Farm, Ames, Towa. i 
IMMUNED CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 
shipped on approval, express prepaid. Bert Boyer, 
Farmington, Iowa. 


OWN A 


FINE 
on high- 
Scott, 


BEST — 





SWISS 


p----- 5 


1 Use This Order Blank Now! 


LIVESTOCK 


FARM MACHINERY 





, ri SWINE 
0. I. C.’s IMMU ‘NED, SERVICEABLE B( BOARS, 
bred gilts, unrelated pigs. Pedigreed. Al Foster, 
Rushville, Il. 


CHOICE HAMPSHIRE BOARS, CHOLERA IM- 
__mune, $15. H. Hamilton, Bancroft, Iowa. 


G i ___ AVIATION 
LE :ARN {. AVIATION WHERE  LINDBERGH 
earn Good demand for master airplane and 
we. mechanics. Big opportunities for good field 
pilots, Government approved ground and flying 
school, connected with aircraft factory. For com- 
plete information write Lincoln Airplane & Flying 
School, 501-A Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
____— COFFEE 
SEND $1 BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF THE BEST 
coffee you ever tasted. Ground or whole. We 
pay postage. Valuable gift with order. Plantation 
Coffee_ Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
. FARM LIGHT BATTERIES } 
FARM LIGHT ‘BATTERIES DIRECT FROM 
factory at wholesale prices. $87.25 and up. 
Write Amana Society, High, Iowa, 
WANTED—FARM LIGHT BATTERIES TO RE- 
build. Guaranteed five years. Wagg Mfg. Co., 
Wapello, | Towa. 
$15 GASOLINE ENGINES __ 
t OLINE ENGINES- % “HP. BR. AND 
new——magneto—starter. Guaranteed. Limited 
number. Harris Machinery, Minneapolis, Minn. _ 
Pane. A 8. GOLD WANTED 
XMAS MONEY. CASH FOR GOLD ) TEETH. 
Highest prices. Southwest Gold & Silver Com- 
pany, Box 68WF, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
KODAK FINISHING =e 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN_DE LUXB 
prints, one hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. % 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25¢e. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25c SIL- 
ver, Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. S._ pei eed ew 
CRAWFORD’S_ PHOTO SERVICE E, >, HU MBOLDT, 
owa. First film developed, 25c coin. Six prints, 
enlargement. 
FILMS DEVEL OPED, ~ SEVEN | PRD TS, EN 
largement, 25¢ coin. Kays Photo Service, La 
Crosse, Wis 

















ig sere PECANS __ 
PECANS, LARG E | SIZE, NEW CROP, 
10 Ibs. and over delivered your place, 
ders to A. B. Kirby, Gaffney, S. C. 
= Pace ‘POULTRY SUPPLIES _ Tine, Coal Bs 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR. YOUR OLD 
small _inenbator on a new Capital 300-egg incu- 
bator. Limited time only. yet particulars now. 
Capital Incubator Co., Dept. W, St. Paul, Minn. _ 
saw FRAME BARGAINS | 
SAW | FRAME BARGAINS. ONLY $22.50 0 FOR 
$45 Turner steel roller frame with 30-inch saw 
and belt. Made for Fordsons. Adaptable other 
anes. Harris Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


, 20¢ LB., 
Mail or- 


SEPARATOR BARGAINS 
SEPARATOR BARGAINS. LIMITED NUMBER 

slightly used demonstration separators. — Prac- 
tically new. Full factory guarantee. Wonderful op- 
portunity. 30 days trial, Easy terms. Write today 
for catalog and prices for size machine you n 
Lacta Separator Company, 4007 North Tripp Ave- 
nue, _ Chicago, Til. 


FARM MACHINERY 


NEW % HORSE 110-220 VOLT REPULSION 
induction alternating motors, $17.50 1-12 
horse 110 unit Universal double shaft motors, em- 
ery wheel and grooved pulley, $2.95. Many other 
bargains. Electrical Surplus Company, Dept. 14, 

1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 

-_ KING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
rms. Write today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8, 

Mankato. Minn. 








FOR SALE—6 ROLL ALL STEEL NEW IDEA 

shredder, 4 roll McCormick, $125; 28 inch Olt 
ver" thresher, very latest, pred 12 days, $650; 1930 
30 inch Woods port $ a 28 inch Nichols & 
Shepard, $450; 12-2 nies Wallis, $450; 
20-3 Ay certified ‘Wallis. $450: 1931 Farmall, new, 
$65 . Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


L acai . SP READER, REP ATR Par 
any model pomet 
dealers or write Litchfield “Mife. Co. Co., o Waterloo, Towa. 


GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, $6. 50. 
Fordsons, $8.50, prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Neb. 


TANK HEATER, BURNS OIL, WOOD, COBS: 
$15 delivered. Hog ona free. Write Peter 


Frederiksen, Audubon, Iow 


NEW MILKERS AND SEPARATORS, PRICED 
reasonably—easy_ terms, Write 739 Stevens 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 








PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FE For 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘Record of Invention” form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-V, Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (ainestly, , OP 
posite U. 8S. Patent Office), Washington, D. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Des Moines. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
PETERS-C PoP BB) CHICKS 


LOWEST PRICES 
IN 10 YEARS 


As low_as chicks with ordinary breeding if ordered 
before February 1 for later delivery. Sent with gen- 
uine guarantee to live covering first two weeks, and 
sold on tested egg-production grades. Bred from our 
own healthy trapnest pedigrees strains. These are 
the kind you need today to make money. Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also 
cross-bred chicks, all females or all males from high 
egg-production strains, ‘‘Chalanger”’ chicks second 
generation from pedigreed matings; White Leghorns, 
$10 per heavy breeds, $12 per 100; assorted 
leftovers, lower. Send for as and reduced 
prices. Mention favorite breed. Decide early and 
Save money. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders As- 
sociation. ma address Peters Farm, Box 251, 
Newton, we 
RAMSEYER TM ASTER-MATED” CHICKS. OR- 
der now—big discount for orders received before 
Toneery 1 for spring delivery. Most chicks from 
panes trapnested ancestry. Winners national 
egg aying contests. Grand champion Iowa Chick 
Show (Ames), 1928, 1929, 1930, All va- 
rieties. Write for low 1932 prices. Ramseyer 
Hatcheries, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Box 99. 


BABY CHICKS—ROCKS, REDS, $12 PER 1009. 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $13. Assorted, $10. 

Leghorns, $10. _ 300 Ibs. ‘starting mash free with 

1,000 orders. Towa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Mention Wallaces’ r an 











Farmer _and Iowa Homestead _ 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage - Aig 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment. should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 


GIANT PEKINS, OLD EMBDENS, M. B. TUR- 
keys, White Orpington cockerels. Reasonable 


Mrs. Linford Albertson, Fremont, Towa. 











Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: .... 


paper. Remittance Of $..........ccccccseesceseesreeeee 18 EnClOSEed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


times in your 











sencecens 























(Count as part of ad) 


Address 








Rates at top of page. 


(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $2.10. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS 


LARGE TYPE PUREBRED LIGHT BRAHMA 
cockerels, $1.50, $2; cocks, $1.50. Louis 
Knapp, Lewis, Towa. 
ae JERSZY WHITE GIANTS 
JERSEY _ WHITE GIANTS—BIG, | LINE-BRED 
cockerels, finest breedings, hatching eggs. S. R. 
Bell, 1, Wellman, Towa 


~ BROWN LEGHORNS 


8. GC. DARK BROWN LEGHORN a KERELS 
85c each. M. Johnson, Paton, Iow 
BUFF | LEGHORNS _ 
CULLED_ R AMSEYER’S MASTER-MATED 
choice Buff Leghorn cockerels, $9 dozen. John 
Blanke, New Sharon, Iowa. 


CHOICE § 
cockerels. 








NGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORN 

March ay April hatched. Harry 

Stammer, Beaman, Tow 

BUFF LEGHORN COC KERELS FROM SU PER- 
quality stock, $1_each; $10 a dozen. Mrs. Wm. 

Helmke, Renwick, Towa. 

8S. C. BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS, ACCRED- 
ited, 75c. Ernst Stoeckmann, Paullina, Iowa. 


BUFF | LEG HORN COCKERELS, APRIL HATC H, 
__$1 each. Mrs, Lillian Putnam, Eldora, Iowa. | 


_WHITE LEGHORNS _ 


Rk  SALE—BARRON’S SINGLE COMB 

Leghorn cockerels.. Direct from Mary 
Ginn’s flocks. Your choice, $1 each. Mrs. C. L. 
Carter, Linden, Iowa. 


TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 
by pedigreed 242 to_307 egg sires. Early hatch. 

8. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 
LAYING AND READY TO LAY. 


PULLETS, 
All healthy. $1. Lloyd Bennington, Lake City, 
wa. 





_ BUFF | MINORCAS _ 


BUFF F MINORCA COCKERELS, HIGH. PRO- 
onus! strain, $1 each. A. Zeller, Route 6, Iowa 
ity. I 





WHITE Mi NORCAS 


8 ©. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS FOR 
sale or trade for pullets. John Bloemendaal, 
Alton, Iowa. r 





BUFF ORPINGTONS| 
SINGLE. , COMB BUFF_ ORPINGTON COCKER- 
2._ Pure Large boned. Wm. Macy, 
Tgnniille, Towa. 


‘WHITE | ORPINGTONS 


CHOICE WHITE O01 ORPINGTON _COCKERELS, 
March hatched. About 7 Ibs.; $1.75. Herman 
Wiese, Stockton, Towa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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POULTRY 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
PULLETS 


=. ne PULLETS, 12-14 WEEKS OLD, 
BARS iB a eed guaranteed. Iowa Hatch- 
ery. iowa Pout 














Eaene a ISLAND REDS 
acc REDITED ) SINGLE C COMB - RiLD COCKER- 
els, culled, healthy, $1. Large Toulouse 
poose eggs, boo ooked now, 400. "Old ‘stock. “ Mrs, Chris 
Porweiler, West Bend, Towa. 











PRODCC TION EXHIBITION SINGLE COMB 
Reds. Winners 100 blue ribbons. Many _cham- 

pionships. Cockerels half price. Redacres, Bloom- 

field. Iowa. 

ROSE COMB COCKERSS. TOMPKINS 
strain, big-boned, dark red, $2 each. Mrs. Arthur 

Hutchinson, Chariton, Towa. 





ARGE, 
Lavvnd ‘Red cockerels, $1.75. 
recti ionville, Towa, 

Es COMB RED COCKERELS, LARGE 
kos dark red, $2 each. Hans Bohnker, Char- 
ter — "Iowa. 


HEALTHY ROSE COMB RHODE )_Is- 
5. Will Bruene, Cor- 








BARRED ROCKS 
RRED ROCKS 40 YEARS. LARGE, VIGOR- 
— blood tested, well barr dark cockerels, 
$2: 6 for $10. W. 8S. Austin, Dumont, Towa. 
BARRED ROCK COCR EP ELS. FROM EXCEL- 
ent laying stock. Culled by specialist, $2. Mrs. 

carl fT Hellman, Jemaica, Iowa. 

ARISTOCRAT BARRED BOCR eS ig | 
. from Iowa accredited floc $2, $1.2 ach. 
Wn. Jensen, Everly, > 

ARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS,. THOMP- 
D son strain, deep barring, $1.75, $2. ‘Mrs. Mary 
Schrader, Stuart, Towa. 

CHOICE RINGLET BARRED ROCK COCKER- 
7 els, April hatch, $1.75, $2, Mrs. Ralph Mc- 
Lees, Winterset. Lowa. 
ARISTOCRAT DARK BARRED ROCK COCK- 
erels, narrow barring, $2. Mrs. A. E. Eschen, 
Lamont, Towa. 























BUFF ROCKS 


CHOICE, BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, IOWA 
CHceredited, $2 each. J. H. Lage, Latimer, Iowa, 


coc CKERES eR BOM, PRIZE WINNING STOCK, 





G. B. Heeren, Boyden, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCKS 
CHOICE, LARGE, PUREBRED WHITE ROCK 
cockerels from accredited flock, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
Will Blake, West Bend, Towa. 
WHITE ROCK coc Seer. LARGE, BLOOD- 
tented. inspected, wormed, $2. Mrs, BE. C. Tur- 
ner, Griswold, Iowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
BIG, HEALTHY, FARM RAISED SPECKLED 
Sussex eockerels. Howard Sparks, Algona, Iowa. 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 
,0SE COMB COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE 
ag $1.25 each. Mrs. Otto Piel, R. 2, 
Schleswig, fowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 



































SELECTED WHITE. WYANDOTTE COCKER- 
els, from_ accredited matings. Martin’s gine, 

Blood tested. Grand champion winners, $2 an 

$3 each, A Bronze turkeys. Harold M. _ «. 

Selma, Towa 

Ww stand ae E coc EERELS,. abe. 
stand! uality, from prize matings. | 

$2°'$2.50, $3. Mrs. H. J. Hess, Route 6, Water: 

loo, — 

CHOIC E Mth y J WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 


Marten’s prize-winning strain, large ty type, $1.75, 
$2. Mrs. G. F. Gruss, Greenfield, Iowa nel Sada 
BREEDER FOR PRIZE MARTEN’S WHITE 
Wyandottes for 30 years. Cock erels, $1.50. 
Mrs. Frank Fritz, Earlham, Tow 
LARGE, HEAVY WHITE WY TNDOTTE COCK- 
erels, $1.75. Excellent pullets, reasonable. Mrs. 
Otis Kepler, _Stanhope, Iowa. 5 Pek SE CATA 
WHITE WYANDOTTE 2 COCKERELS, $1.50. 
From farm flock, culled for production, Guy 
Hensley, Jefferson, Towa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, BRED FOR SIZE AND 
egg production. Cockerels, $1.50. Will Bruene, 
Correctionville, Towa. 
MN ARTEN’ Ss WHITE 
$1.50; 5, $7. 
mote, Towa, OB 
M ART EN’S WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
. 6 to 7 lbs., $1.50. Ben Schettler, Breda, 























~_COCKER- 


WYANDOTTE 
M Liver- 


rs, Bart Hanifan, 





lo 








DUCKS 
PUREBRED a MBO TYPE > WHITE. PEKINS, 
from 12-14 Ib. stock, $2,50, $3. Jumbo type 
Rouens, same prise. Louis Knapp, Lewis, Towa. 


WARNER’S BIG TYPE PEKIN DUCKS, FROM 
12 to 14 pound stock. Drakes, $3; ducks, $2. 
Warner’s Hatchery, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


























ROU EN DUCKS, $2; DRAKES, $2.50. FROM 
. show birds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wa alter Drake, Hector. Minn 
LARGE PU REBRE D ROU EN_ DUCKS, $2; 
__drakes, $2.2 M. E. Weiler, Ryan, Iowa. 
rt AND GEESE __ 
RUNFT’S. EMBDEN GEESE, EITHER SEX, $3. 


Pekin “ducks, $2, $2.5 Best in America. In- 

















ternational show record a. it. Runft, Rein- 

beck, Towa. 

we GEESE 

LARGE, MASSIVE GROW STRAIN TOULOUSE 
geese. Best of breeding. Priced right. 8. T. 

Hyatt. Collins, Towa. 

LARGE WHITE EMBDEN _ GEESE, 2.50; 
ganders, $3; feathers, $1. Mrs. Clark Beeler, 

Grinnell, ya. 

TOU LOUSE GEESE AND GANDERS. GEESE, 
$1.75; ganders, $2. Mrs. Clifton Emrich, Bu- 

chanan, Towa. 

CHOICE BUFF GEESE AND_GANDERS, $2.5( 
each. Unrelated trios, $7. Mrs. Albert ‘Minish, 


Hudson, Iowa, 

PUREBRED TOULOUSE GEESE, $2.75 EACH. 
Mrs. Albert Anderson, Route 1, Sac City, Iowa. 
“Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

TURKEYS 

EXTRA_ GOOD M. B. TURKEYS, GOLDBANK 
§ ;_large, healthy stock; well marked; on ap- 

Proval. ‘Right miles west of Fairbank. F. W. 

Schoof, Fairbank, Iowa. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY TOMS, GOLD- 
banks, from prize stock. 22-27 lbs, $10-$12. 

Mrs. H.' J. Hess, Route 6, Waterloo, fowa. 

FOR SALE—BOURBON RED TURKEYS. 
Toms, $7; hens, $4.50, delivered. Wayne Puf- 

fett, Fayette, Iowa. 

PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS, 25 
Ib. Hens. Good healthy stock. Aloys Meyer, 

Waucoma, Iowa. 

BRONZE TOMS LARGE ‘aly of FLOCK, 
































$5.25 up; pullets, $3.25 up. S. Bowen, Fay- 
ette, Towa. 
GIANT BRONZE sTUBRESS. LARGE RANGE 
a, & toms, $6.50. "W. Childs, Dunker- 





REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED a ON 
0! 





ir ok ent, Wallaces’ 
Farmer ‘= Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5; GRIMM AL- 
, falfa, $8; white sweet clover, $3; red c $8; 
alsike, $7, "All 60 Ib. bushel. Return Sool’ it no 
satisfied. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED DIRECT 
from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 


CLOVER 
IOWA CLOV NEW GROF. TRIPLE RE- 


ER 
clean No norzi Gua 
teed “sat actor. Prank’ Sinn, Bor 404- Clarinda, 











WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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Eastern—Jones County, Dec, 14—A 
light snow fell over the week-end. This 
was preceded by a thaw which brought 
creeks almost up to the flood stage, 
Many farmers are still shredding. In 
spite of low prices, many hogs and cat- 
tle are being shipped. Poultry buyers 
are very busy. Springs are selling as 
low as 13 cents. More sheriff's sales 
than others. Sales of farm stock and 
machinery are about average. Very 
little land being sold. Christmas shop- 
pers are buying the practical gifts. Mer- 
chants, however, report business as 
slow and offer many inducements to the 
would-be purchaser.—Jessie G. Koch. 


Eastern—Delaware County, Dec. 14— 
Corn husking and shredding done and 
things are rather quiet on the farm. 
The ground was covered with about 
three inches of snow, but it is gone, Fall 
seeding of timothy looks fine now; most 
all of the spring seeding dried out. Hogs 
are going to market in large numbers 
at about $3.50 per cwt. Veal calves 4 
cents per pound, eggs 20 cents for firsts, 
14 cents for seconds, All prices are 
ruinously low, and farmers surely feel 
the stringency of the times. There are 
no land sales except foreclosures, but 
there are plenty of them. One little 
bright spot in the dark picture is that 
Earlville’s new creamery paid 36 cents 
for butterfat on December 1.—C. D. 
Hunt. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Dec. 14— 
Corn mostly all picked. Not much snow. 
There has been plenty of rain all fall. 
No. 3 shelled yellow corn 32 cents, bar- 
ley 38 cents, oats 21 cents, cream 27 
cents, butter 32 cents, eggs 19 cents, 
heavy springs 13 cents.—E, A. McMillin, 

Central—Poweshiek County, Dec. 14— 
Rain, snow and mud very plentiful. 
Some corn out in field yet. Hogs cheap. 
Heavy chickens only 12 cents, eggs 18 
cents, cream 29 cents. Stock doing well 
so far, but feed is plentiful and cheap, 
No farms changing hands at present; 
no one has any money at present for 
any kind of buying.—C. H. 

Central—Dallas County, Dec. 14—Corn 
husking just about finished; a few 
scattered rows left. A heavy snow on 
the ground just now will delay the fin- 
ishing. Fields soft. Lots of moisture 
the past thirty days, which was no 
doubt needed. No extremely cold weath- 
er yet. Stock still doing well outside. 
Grass still green. Prices gradually 
work lower—hogs $3.60, butterfat 31 
cents. Very few eggs on the market. 
Numerous reports of hog cholera, espe- 
cially among shipped-in pigs. About the 
usual number of cattle brought in at 
around 7 to 8 cents for feeders.—H,. C. 
Flint. 

Central—Webster County, Dec. 14— 
More rain between freezing spells has 
made barn and feed yards and dirt 
roads terrible, besides being a hardship 
on livestock. Hogs and pigs going to 
market at very low prices on account 
of corn shortage and discouraging 
prices. Not as many cattle on feed as 
in previous years. Corn 29 cents, oats 
20 cents, cream 31 cents,—Oscar Peter- 
son. 

Central—Marshall County, Dec, 14— 
Had an unusual amount of moisture the 
last month; some snow. No cold weath- 
er to speak of. Dirt roads are in very 
bad condition. Corn 29 cents, butterfat 
27 cents. Quite a number of farm sales, 
Everything sells cheap.—Allen Packer. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec, 14— 
We have been having five weeks of 
continuous rains, light snows and light 
freezes some nights. Over one-half the 
corn in the fields yet. Fields are very 
muddy. Many use four horses to pull 
the wagon, and in some places they 
mire in the mud. Scarcity of stock; 
but plenty of feed. Corn average much 
smaller than estimated.—Monroe News 
ton. 

Southern—Appanoose County, Dec. 14 
—The past three weeks have been rainy, 
with some snow, delaying corn husking, 
Fields are very soft. Top price for hogs 
about $3.90. Cattle also low; three- 
year-old steers selling as low as $17. 
Eggs about 23 cents for firsts. Heavy 
hens 14 cents. Farm sales not very 
numerous, Perhaps corn spoiling in the 
field will raise the price, since this 
would act the same as a crop reduction, 
We need sunshine and cooler weather.— 
E. A. Suckow. 

Southern—Union County, Dec. 14—We 
have had plenty of moisture the last 
six weeks. Ideal weather for winter 
wheat and new seedings that were not 
killed by the dry weather. A small 
amount of corn to be gathered yet. Some 
corn changing hands at 35 cents per 
bushel.—Vernon Rayl. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Dec. 14—Weather the last week was 
damp, rainy and foggy, but it has now 
turned cold. Nearly all the corn is 
gathered. Not so many farm sales. 


Some corn fodder being shredded; most 
of it being fed to stock. Lots of the 
corn fields this fall looked good, but 
when picked the corn was of poor quale 
ity and yield. Livestock and grain mar- 
kets still continue low.—Tilferd R. 
Knudson. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Dec. 14—We are still piling up the pre- 
cipitation totals, Field roughage deteri- 
orated, and the feeding of grains and 
hay will be resorted to the remainder 
of the winter. Adverse markets have 
kept livestock away from the slaughter 
pens, as grains are adequate for further 
feeding. There will be a decline in the 
number of brood sows for 1932, which is 
correct when considering adverse prob- 
abilities which are indicated.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
Dec. 14—Two weeks of rainy weather 
has put dirt roads in a condition that 
makes it almost impossible to travel. 
Many are using horses for carrying mail 
and taking children to school. The last 
two days it snowed about two inches, 
and the ground froze. Some corn to husk 
yet. Some shelling corn, baling hay and 
sawing wood. Cattle tested for T. B. the 
past week; very few reactors. Several 
horses died from corn stalk poisoning 
the past week. Flu among hogs is prev- 
alent, but not many fatalities.—Mrs, J. 
N. Altig. 

Western—Ida County, Dee. 14—Corn is 
probably two-thirds of a crop, quality 
good. Some corn changing hands at 45 
cents. Hog price still very low. Some 
landlords are reducing rent; others are 
demanding full payment. Some hog loss 
lately by flu. The egg supply has fallen 
off lately.—John Preston. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 14— 
Cloudy, with some rain. Had six inches 
of snow Thanksgiving, but it soon melt- 
ed. Fields are muddy; some have water 
standing in them, Lots of corn to husk 
yet. Hardly any farm sales. Most of 
the corn is cribbed, Some cattle on 
feed. Corn 24 cents, oats 18 cents, hogs 
$4.15 for top, cream 23 cents, eggs 29 
cents.—Elmer Varner. 

Western—Greene County, Dec. 14— 
Farm work not very rushing. A few 
are fencing, chopping wood, shucking 
shock corn and butchering. We have 
had very little freezing weather. Roads 
are muddy, but cars and trucks soon 
make ruts. Low wells have begun to 
fill. No farm sales. Christmas programs 
started. Diseases are dying out.—W. C. 
Range. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Hall County, Dec, 14—De- 
cember came in clear and cold, During 
the middle of the month there were a 
few days of foggy weather. Winter 
wheat and rye crops in good condition. 
Corn husking almost done. Roads in 
bad shape in some places. Livestock in 
good condition except for a few cases of 
hog cholera.—George E. Martin. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Dec, 14—We 
have had plenty of rain and some snow 
of late, which made it bad for shuck- 
ing; but the ground is soaked up well 
now. There is some corn to shuck yet. 
New corn not moving very fast. Some 
flu among hogs. About the usual num- 
ber of cattle on feed. Much colder the 
last few days. Dirt roads very bad.— 
Hy Bitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Adair County, Dec. 14— 
Lots of snow and rain. Fall wheat looks 
good. Some corn out in fields yet. Hogs 
are 4 cents, eggs 20 cents, cream 23 
cents, springs 10 cents, geese 9 cents, 
turkeys 20 cents. Not much corn chang- 
ing hands; selling at 30 cents. Not 
many feeding stock.—Jeasty Watkins. 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Stearns County, Dec. 14— 
Had wonderful soaking rains thru No- 
vember, and now have about an inch 
of snow. Roads are good and weather 
ideal. Wood cutting is the important 
work at present. No cattle on feed; 
does not pay. Cream 31 cents, puilet 
eggs 20 cents, large eggs 25 cents, hogs 
$3.90, other meats low also, Poultry is 
being made ready for the Christmas 
trade; fair prices.—Brown Brothers. 

KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Dec. 
14—After nearly three weeks of cloudy, 
wet weather, today is clear and fine. 
Cattle are still on pasture, and seem to 
get considerable feed. A few fat hogs 
going to market by truck; very few 
cattle, especially fat ones, going. Whole 
milk 33 cents, cream 29 cents, No. 1 
eggs 24 cents, No. 2 eggs 16 cents, bran 
80 cents per 100 pounds. Everything is 
on the down grade again, slow but sure, 
and the times are pinching a little 
tighter, regardless of what they say. 
Some farm sales.—F. D. Everingham. 
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Write for illustrated catalog. 
SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor, 6th & Pine St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Finest Round Herring, 100-lbs. $3.25. Dressed 
Herring $3.75. No package charge. Enjoy a 
fish dinner. Send for complete price list. 


Consumers Fish Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





Round Herring, per Ib., 4c; 100 Ibs., 344¢3 
300-lb. lots and over, 3c. Dressed Herring, per 
Ib., 44ec; 100 Ibs., 354; 300 Ibs. and over, 3%4c. 
For all other varieties send for price list. 


GOLDEN RULE FISH CO. 
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This year Hi- Bred corn will only cost 
an acre or less for seed. Less than ~ 
grass seed. Customers report 10m more per 
acre. The most important crop you grow has the 
lowest seed cost per acre. 
Write fo for our free illustrated 


ed booklet. 
HI-BRED CORN COMPANY, GRIMES, IOWA 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
find what they need in the 
Classified Section 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 


o| Week before | 


| Last week 
Month ago 
Year ago 


Retail Prices Paid by Farmers... 
Fisher's index Number 


CATTLE—At Chicago— 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders pdiaunneesesnatbsnamateaseencheest 

HOGS—At Chicago— 

MT TROIS . .scscknssiksunnstaishbeeleucebeammpichinnes 
Light hogs 
Pigs 
Sows (smooth and rough) 

SHEEP—At Chicago— 


ambs : 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 
Corn, No, 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white ..... 
Wheat, No. 2 red .... 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 
Corn .. 


oo 
nw 











t 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
oe gag ae wool, 
sht cow hides, 
MILLS FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ,, 
Bran, at Kansas City . 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


at Boston 
Bt CRICABO.....cccccrece 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City.. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 

Rutter, at Chicago 

ted clover seed, at ¢ *hic ago 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 

Cotton, at New York . 

Eggs, at Chicago ...... 

Fat hens, Sy  ee 
a se Chicago— 








Bac 
FUTURES—At Chicago— 
Corn— 
Dex ‘embe r 








ERIE OR 
May a 
July 

Lard— 
oy ary 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at New York 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. o. b. 
Washington) acsne 
Crude rubber 
Cement 
FINANCIAL— 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at 
New York ... Bb 59 
Industrial stocks" | 57! 60} 105 
Railroad stocks . 39} 54; 98 
Public utility stocks ........... | 96} 117) 136 








LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have 
vailed week by week for the past eight weeks. 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
popepeing week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets, Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 





HOGS 


Receipts at 
| Chicago 


7 
26} 


| price 
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October 18 
October 25 
November 
November 
November 
November 

November to De cember 5 
Deecember 6 ; 


ws Receipts at 
©) other mkts. 


~ 
~e 
==)! 





corns owcu 








a ea Chicago 


to 12 


©ctober 18 to 
October 25 to °% 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 
November 22 
November 29 
December 6 








Gctober 18 to 2 
October 25 to % 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 
November 22 
November 2 
December 6 


October 18 to 2 
October 25 to 3 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November December 5 . 
December 6 ES 








Current Market Prices of Feeds, Livestock and Grain, 
in Dollars and Cents 











CATTLE 





Last week 


Shorts— 
Last week .. 
Week before . 
Hominy feed— 


Veek before ... 
Linseed oil meal ( 
Last week 


Week before 
Tankage— 
Last week 


Gluten— 
Last week 


‘Soybean oil 
Last week ..... 
Week before 


_ *Quotations at 
points, car lots. 
‘Car lots, f. o. 


MISCELLANE 


Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creame 
Eges, fresh firs 
Ducks 
Fat hens . 
Geese 


ted clover 


see 


Foreye Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at I 


and stocker cattle 
corn belt states, 
Months of July, 


Tee rT 
oor ‘ | 285, 
293, 


193 
1929 ..... 25 
1930 .... 


RA 

Figures show t 
November 28, 1931, 

for the correspondi 
grain 63 per cent, 

cent, 


per cent, 


Federal land bs 


per cent bonds are 


Week before .... 


PS ee ern 


Week before .... 
Cottonseed (41 per 
Last week ........ 


Week before vcccccccccccccsoleeeeccsloccconees|35. 


MAF ASABE Os scssesssiccececdcocssssios Wressers> 
meal— 


Cheddar cheese 


Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, 
Light cow hides, 


Cotton, at Neav York 
Lard, at Chicago 


ard, at Liverpool 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 


Ending December 4, 


eee 


ore 37 per cent, 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


but callable in 1938, 





Minneapolis 

Des Moines* 
hicago 

Kansas City 


Omaha 


¢ 


Medium and heavy-weight beef 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
sigeeibiveaid “ oooee] kOe Medium-—- 
eo. PD | Last week 
3 32.3 Week before 
Cemmon— 
Last week 
Week betore 
Light weight beef st s 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
INI UIIDIIE | -anininctststpiseieicspacsiatintesanaeenintatieiantpanamesits 
Week before niicqndacéadndeaiehatpeusuenudsotenlell 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
i. rrr 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
b. Centerville, Iowa. oo WEEK coccccecce 
Week before .... 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
Bulls— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ....... 
Week before . 
Stockers and feeder 
Last week 
Week before . 
Cows and heifers- 
Last week 
Week before 


steers 

















cent)— 


seseee/37.00135.00 
a ae 


Des Moines in ton lots; all other 
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| Last week 
Week before 


| 
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ry extras ... 
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HH toes 


Co me OTE 
HH nomebo 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
at Boston 2 P Last week . 
7 Week before a.. 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
Last week ... 
Week before 
(150-200 It 
sast week .. 
Week before ‘ 
Light lights (130 
Last week .... 
Week be fore 
Smooth and rough heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
tock pigs— 
Last week .... 
Week before 


at Chicago ., 
l, at Chicago 


fJuenos 


Aires . 





CORN BELT 


from twelve markets into the seven 
August, September, October and 
November 


| 
| 
192] 201,389) 


356| 154,759] 
390} 203,360} 





SHEEP 
med, 


Missouri 
corn belt 


Total for 


2 | 
5 | 
4 

2 | 


Illinois 


Lambs (S84 lbs. down), to prime— | 
_ sast week 
276,401/1,334,240 Week before ... 
317,830)1,130,001 | Lambs, culls and «« 
226,872'1,112,401 Last week 
. Week before ...... 
Yearling wethers, 
LBBt WOOK crccerersessess 
: Week —e 
9 5 sal = @R 512 wes, medium to « 
11,260 a 28, R6C 98,512 leat sual 


14,877) 12,5 17,168) 99,674 Week before 
LT Feeder lambs, medium to choice— 


. Last wee 
oe ming rssh ape Week before... 
e percentage for the wee ending SS : - 
of to. 1923-1929 eight-year average Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unle ss otherwis 
ng week: Coal and coke 56 per cent, | Stated, at an average from common to choice 
livestock 78 per cent, lumber 34 per 
and miscellaneous merchandise 67 


yMmon— 


at ee 
errerars 
soa CT de 


1931; 
0; December 6, 1929 


943 9,842 


December 5, 


20,441] 94,542 


hoice 


,o38 


Mixed clover, 
Last week 
I OED en ssesicicstueincavestterirttnin 


ank 434 per cent bonds, due in 1958, sig oo ag 


were quoted last week at 73, Four Week befor 
quotable at 73. Alfalfa, choice— 








The following 
seven-year average, 


| September 


October 1 
November 1 
December 1 


PORK PRODUCTS 


at western markets. 


Last week SS en 
TE OIE cnc centiedeerisveretcuseqveppicenneunenteesen 144 
Alfalfa, No, 1— j 
I NI Od dns san An coicahiplabae both ieei neon iganeaieenns 
MOORE TENUOUS fo sschecsiscsecsassctoninccomen mans 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
EMS WEEK sccceeccse cocacsencccececssostonss seossesesseseecnanes 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week , 
i. ££ eee eee 


table gives the percentage of the 
1924-1930, of pork products stored 





S. bellies 








: Prime lard 


| D. 


RS Total meats | 
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war disturbed 
financial situati 


that prices will 


moratorium. F 
one bright spot 





Market Trends 


first half of 
reached the lowest point yet. 
ucts and New York stocks were even lower than 
low time 


failures were not so numerous. 


vided our congressmen do not destroy reviving 
international confidence by their attitude on the Rye— 


Omaha 
Moines 


oti A 


| lowa farms 


| 


Des 


Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ......<. 
Week before ..... 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ...... 
Week before .. 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before .. 
Oats— 
Last week 
Week before .. 


December, the situation 
Most farm prod- 


in early October. Rumors of 
confidence. Bank 
Many think the 
on has now turned upward and 
shortly begin to improve, pro- 


international 


Last week 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— 
Last week .. Sianlee eintaaiid 
Week before .................. 


at cattle prices still furnish the 
in the picture. 
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Dec. 26, 1931 
TAMWORTHS 


~ Tamworth Boars 


Choice boars, well grown, of the type 
and quality that will appeal to the best 
producers of swine. All double treated 
veainst cholera and ready for service. 
They are priced within reach of farmers, 
Write at once. 


J. J. Newlin Grimes, Iowa 








CHESTER WHITES 


RUNFT'S WORLD'S GRAND 
CHAMPION 


Bred Chester White boars, $15. On approval. 
Immune, also treated for flu. The better kind 


EMIL RUNFT, % mile south REINBECK, IOWA 


[Twenty Purebred Chester White 


SPRING BOARS  weighir 225 to 290 Ibs 

Lengthy, big boned, good feeding quality. Big 
litters. Immune. $18 each. Crates returned. New 
blood for old omtemners. Will ship C. O. D. on 
approval. B. G. Schettler, Breda, Towa. 


LaDoux’s Chester White Boars 


60 boars of spring and fall farrow. Mostly sired by 
Lakenwood Giant, a junior yearling weighing 840 
Ibs. Also March pigs, weighing 240 Ibs. August Ist 
au in healthy condition. Priced to make the pur- 
chaser money. F. W. LaDoux, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 














EIGHTY- FIVE Chester White boars. Have a very 
outstanding bunch of spring and fall boars. Lots 
of bone, size, length, type and quality. Large lit- 
ters, large herd, fashionable breeding. Farmers’ 
prices. Immune. New blood for old customers. 
28 years breeder. Write wants or phone No. 532 
Plainfield. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Iowa. 





RINE HART ’S CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
Offering 25 well grown smooth heavy boned boars 
of the easy feeding type, sired by Styleplus and Good 
News. Best of bloodlines. Cholera immune. Priced 
in keeping with the times. Come and pick your boar 
or write, Will ‘a on approval. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 





POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Five fall boars, eighty spring boars, second to 
none, in breeding and individual merits. Also gilts of 
the same quality, priced according to times. Address 

CHAS. F. SCHRUNK c SON 
MAPLETON, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 


Forty smooth,.growthy boars of March and April 
farrow, one fa boar and one spring yearling. Large 
- ters, excellent breeding and vaccinated. $20 buys 
good one. Gilts also for sale. Inspection invited. 

8S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 








W 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Good, husky, immuned Poland China April boars 
$20 Send check with order and tell the kind of 
1 you want and I will send him or pavers your 
check. _Crates to be returned at my expe 
W. J. KEMP MA sRION, “IOWA 














Poland China Boar Bargains 
TEN TOPS from_140 head. The best I have bred 

in 15 years. Heavy bodied, heavy boned. Real 
herd boars Pet pew | 250 to 300 pounds, Pedigreed. 
Immune. 20 each. Crates furnished for shipment. 
Send check with order. C. V. Day, Clearfield, Iowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


HAYDEN'S 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


I im offering the greatest lot of fall and spring 
bo have ever raised and at popular B  soe lso 






good sows bred for fall litters Addre 
{. HAYDEN CRESTON. “IOWA 








SPOTTED POLAND BRED GILTS 
Gilts with lots of size, extra good bone, good 
color, intermediate type, and best of breeding. Vac- 
cinated, and priced in reach of all. Have some that 
will make excellent club gilts. Farm 7 miles north 
of Jefferson on No. 17 
HOMER L. HE NSLEY JEFFERSON, IOWA 
SPOTTED POL AND. BOARS 
I am offering one unusual good lot of boars, March 
and April farrow. All vaccinated New blood lines 
for old customers. Prices within reach of all. Also 
bred gilts this winter. W ite or A t farm, 10 — 
west of Rockwell City_on 5 
north of Yetter. F. L. JAC ‘KSON, PETTER, OWA 











HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS 
FOR SALE 
Ape and bred gilts for sale. Send your order 


CL ARE NCE TETER, COON RAPIDS, IOWA 


Hampshire Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows 

Outstanding for quality and size. Popular _blood 
lines of the big litter, fast gaining type. Pricec 

ho higher than the other kind Cholera immune 

Vrite for descriptive sale list. 

H. W. OXLEY & SON IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Hampshire Boars and Gilts 
Twenty choice fall boars, 25 choice spring boars. 
One two-year-old boar, one senior and one junior 
yearling. Bred fall and spring gilts. Everything 
priced very Jeasonabie. I ship C. O 
C. A. PRENTICE SAC CITY, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


DUROC BOARS AT $20 


I AM OFFERING 25 big. rugged. heavy bone pigs, 
| immune Sire Le trat grand 
cha on of Nebraska, 1 29- ‘1930. ates returned, 


EARL A. DRUMMY RYAN, IOWA 


60 DUROC BOARS 


of spring and fall farrow Sired by Fancy Fire- 
works and Stilts Supreme, and from the greatest 

Write herd in the corn belt. Priced to move at once. 
rit 


A. S. | FAIN EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


DUROCS AT HALF PRICE 


pring boars, $20. Fall boars, $25, $30. None 
higher Many te choose from. Well grown, early 
maturing. easy feeding type. Many prominent blood 
lines. Vaccinated and guaranteed. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. Write or come. loyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 





























Sir UROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS 
ed by Big Type 2d, tracing back to Col. breeding. 
overy hog immuned and guaranteed. My hogs are 
of medium type and are very prulific. Boars will 
Weigh 180 to 225 Ibs. each. Price, $12.50, $15 
ory $20 each. F. O. B. Van Meter. Crates free. 
CLARE NCE ‘MEYE =R VAN METER, IOWA 





or HOIC E DUROC BOARS AND OPEN GILTS 
i farch — April farrow by sons of Superba and 
lilder sation. Two good boars by the Ne- 


braska, erand champion, Illustrator. Immune. Plenty 
r Size and feeding quality. Best of blood lines. 
ent in SWEewk with the times. Write 

DAYTON, IOWA 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Jan. 14—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 


Iowa. 

Mar. 9—Blake Bros., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mar. 14-15—Iowa State Breeders’ Show 
and Sale, Des Moines; E. T. Davis, 
Mer., lowa City, Iowa. 

Mar. 23—Wayland-Hopley Farms, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Mar. 28—Breeders’ Bull Sale, Sioux City 
Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

BROWN SWISS 

Jan. 14—-Dispersion Sale, Ben Houwen, 

Ashton, Iowa. (Sale at Sheldon, Iowa.) 
HEREFORDS 

Jan. 4—Digpersion Sale, C. F. Jones 
Estate, Stuart, lowa; Mrs. Effie Jones, 
Administrator; Clyde Jones, Mgr., 
Stuart, Iowa. 

Jan. 11—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Sale 
at Sioux City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, 
Mer., Everly, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Northwest Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Assn. Sale, at Le Mars, lowa; 
J. E. De Jong, Mgr., Orange City, Ia. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

Feb. 23-24—Polled Hereford Week Show 
and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; B. O. 
Gammon, Secy.-Mgr. 

SHORTHORNS 

Jan. 12—Breeders’ Sale, Polled Short- 
horns, Shorthorns, Le Mars, lowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Megr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa, 

Feb. 2—Marshall County Bulli Sale, E. 
A. Fricke, Mer., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Mar. 8—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Show 
and Sale, Des Moines; Will Johnson, 
Megr., 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Ia. 

Mar. 21—Annual Bull Sale, Sioux City, 
Iowa. C. A. Oldsen, Mgr., Ames, Iowa. 

Apr. 1—Seventeenth Annual Polled 
Shorthorn Sale, South Omaha, Neb. 
Will Johnson, Mgr., 3709 Sixth Ave., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Fp. 16—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, 
owa., 

Feb. 17—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—Ed. Anderson, Alta, lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 26—E. E. Cheever & Son, Webster 
City, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 


Feb. 3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Towa, 
Feb. 4—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Ia. 
Feb. 5—Manley & Anderson, Bondu- 
rant, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe. Iowa. 
Feb. 18—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb, 15—C. H. Miller, Alexander, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Ia. 
Mar. 7—P. J. Gaherty & Sons, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 





Livestock News 


The Hereford dispersion sale, made 
at Creston, Iowa, on December 3, by 
Floyd H. Woods, brought a large crowd. 
Seventy lots were sold at an average of 
$82 per head. In many cases, the calves 
were taken off the cows and sold sepa- 
rately, and many of these calves brought 
$50 per head. The top of the sale was 
No. 13, a March bull calf, consigned to 
the sale by Reed Bros., of Orient, lowa, 
and he went to Brown & Hatcher, of 
Indianola, Iowa, at $190. Ce, . Ft, 
Duncan cried the sale. 





Forty-four head of Shorthorns sold 
for an average of $248 a head in the 
International sale, at Chicago, during 
early December. Thirty-four bulls 
brought an average of $273.10; ten fe- 
males, $163.50. The International grand 
champion bull, Divide Sensation, of the 
Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
sold to Hayland Farms, Sharpsburg, 
Ill., for $1,400. The junior champion 
bull, Goldspur’s Gauntlet, went to the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, for 
$780. 


The Angus sale held in connection 
with the International Livestock Show, 
at Chicago, in early December, averaged 
$240 each on twenty-nine head con- 
signed. The sixteen bulls averaged 
$231.25; thirteen females, $251.30. The 
highest price was $605, paid for Evaxus 
17th of Page, by Henry Marshall, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


The Calhoun County Poultry Show 
will be held at the Community Build- 
ing, in Lake City, Iowa, on January 5, 
6, 7 and 8, according to A. O. Lundberg, 
secretary of the Calhoun County Poul- 
try Association. 








FARM MANAGEMENT COURSE 
AT AMES 

The third annual Farm Management 
Short Course will be held at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, starting January 
4, 1932. This course will run to March 
18. Its purpose is to give men who are 
actually engaged in the management of 
Iowa farms a chance to brush up on 
what is new in crop and animal produc- 
tion, feeding, management and market- 
ing. There will be a study of field crops 
and crop rotations, use of fertilizers and 
lime, and of agricultural engineering. 

The course is open to farmers, 
eighteen years of age or older, who 
have had at least a common school 
education. Inquiries concerning the 
course should be addressed to J. R. 
Sage, Registrar, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 





FUTURE FARMERS HOLD SHOW 

The Humboldt chapter of Future 
Farmers will hold a grain and house- 
hold show at Humboldt, January 7-8. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
county Farm Bureau and the business 
and professional people are cooperating 
with the high school. 














Closing Out Sale of 
High-Class Angus Cattle 


(At Elmland Farm the Wilkinson 

Homestead 15 miles east of Des 

Moines on U. S. No. 32 and 114 
miles north of town) 


Mitchellville, lowa 


THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 14 


Sires Represented Families 


Elburn 4th 
Estonian Elba 
Edellum Erica 
Elate 2d Eisa 


Revolution 7th 


Black Oakfield Enchantress 
Blackcap Belmore Barbara 
Eric Marshall 5th Miss Burgess 


Black Marshall 11th Blackcap 

















This is one of the oldest breeding plants in the state and is well known 
for the production of high class, well bred Angus cattle beyond average 
worth. The 26 females are an extraordinary lot of genuine producers, 
several selling with big fine calves at foot by the excellent five year old 
herd bull ERIC MARSHALL 5TH, a line bred Earl Marshall and one of 
the best sires of the breed. Those of breeding age are forward in calf 
to him. His five splendid yearling daughters will be mated to Elmland 
Burgess which is also included in ‘the sale. There are nine heifer calves 
and four bull calves dropped during early summer all sired by ERIC 
MARSHALL 5TH which sell separate from their dams. The bull offering 
includes the herd bull ERIC MARSHALL 5TH an outstanding and proven 
sire deserving of use in the best herds and a two year old son and three 
good yearling bulls. You can find a herd sire in this event. The blood 
lines are unexcelled. It is only in a dispersion sale of this kind that such 
valuable breeding propositions are exposed for the public’s appraisal. 
Take advantage of this opportunity, they will sell within reach of all. 
Ask for the catalog, plan to attend. 


H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa 


Auctioneer, N. G. Kraschel Fieldman, J. E. Halsey 














Complete Dispersion _»j 





Pencoyd Farms = 
+ The C. F. Jones Herd 


Registered Herefords 


150 Head, Herd Sires, Females, Bulls 


STUART, IOWA 
Monday, January 4 


Sale starting at 12:00 


This sale is being made to close The herd is accredited and bears 
up the affairs of the late C. F. certificate No. 198-368. Sale will be 
Jones, and the entire herd, without held in tent and everything will be 
reservation, is included in this sale. done to make buyers comfortable. 
The entire herd is sound and clean. 


The Two Choice Herd Bulls 


The two choice herd bulls include bull. The younger bull is Anxiety 
the three year old Chandler bred Domino 5th by Anxiety Domino by 
bull, Bold Domino. He is a son of Bright Axtell. He is a splendid 
Don Domino, by Domino by Publi- _ bull. 
can. He is a show and breeding 


88 Selected Females, 40 Calves 


The females include 68 cows and of Don Simpson, an especially well 
heifers of breeding age. There are bred Anxiety bull. They are all 
about 40 spring calves, many of bred to either Bold Domino or Anx- 
which will sell with the dams. iety Domino 5th. 

These cows are strong in the blood 


15 Big, Rugged Yearling Bulls 


There are 15 yearling bulls. They ing that number, but with this low 
are mostly by Don Simpson, and tide in cattle affairs, farmers will 
Bold Domino. They are a really do well to attend this sale, for while 
good lot,—the tops of our entire these bulls are choice, they will not 
crop of last year. They would make sell for their worth. 

a small carload for some one want- 


For Catalog Address, Clyde Jones, Sales Manager, or Effie Jones, Admx. 


The C. F. Jones Estate, Stuart, lowa 


Carl P. Knox, Attorney for the Estate. Effie Jones, Admx. 
M. T. White, Fieldman. Col. J. C. Price, Auctioneer and Assistants. 
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The lowa Hereford Cattle 


Breeders Ass'n Sale 


Will Be Held At 
Sioux City, lowa 
Monday, January 11, 1932 


In this sale we are selling a draft of cattle such as never before 
has been sold at Sioux City. These offerings come from the herds 
of the leading breeders in the state of Iowa, whose reputation for 








producing strictly high class cattle is so well known. 


» 955 Head 


45 Bulls 
10 Cows 


and Heifers 


The cattle selling in this sale are of the most popular blood lines, and 
every breeder has been urged to put in only his very best. We therefore 
say to those looking for good bulls or females, they can come to this 
sale feeling that when they get here the cattle are going to be just what 
we say they are. In the bull line we think we are selling the very 
best lot of bulls that has ever been sold in northwest Iowa, and a lot 
of them are DOMINOS, ANXIETY 4th, BONNIE BRAE and other 
popular blood lines. These bulls, or the most of them at least, are good 
enough to head good herds, and we also have enough bulls to fill the 
wants of farmers and rangemen. We therefore say to you there will 
be bulls in this sale that will fill the wants of everybody and at prices 
they can afford to pay. There will be 10 head of cows and heifers in this 
sale and some of these will have calves at foot. Those selling cattle in 
this sale are: Kozik Bros., Elberon, Iowa; E. O. Johnson, Milford, Iowa; 
Fred W. Range & Son, Milford, Iowa; Louis J. Marsden, Marble Rock, 
Iowa; J. E. Van Note, Mason City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen & Son, Everly, 
Iowa; Peter Cambria, Orange City, Iowa; Wm. P. Lesle, Auburn, Iowa; 
Joseph T. Grabner, Breda, lowa; Edward A. Lehnhardt, Aurelia, Iowa; 
M. I. Masterson & Son, Audubon, Iowa; H. L. McLeod, Manilla, Iowa; 
Swanger & Hancock, Manilla, Iowa; Claussen & Hancock, Danbury, Iowa; 
L. W. Johnson & Sons, Elk Horn, Iowa. Sale will be held at the stock 
yards sale pavilion. If the breeding and individual excellence of these 
eattle count for anything this sale should prove the most attractive of 
the year. Write for catalog at once and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


F.W. KETELSEN, Sale Mgr. 


Everly, lowa 


Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





Col. M. H. Cruise, 











BREEDERS’ SALE 


Polled Shorthorns, Shorthorns. 
Mars, Iowa, January 12th. Twenty-five bulls, 15 females.- Per- 
sonally selected offering. Leading herds contributing. Beef 
and milk Shorthorns, the exceedingly profitable kind. Catalog 
now ready. 


Francis T. Martin, Sales Mgr., Wall Lake, lowa 


N. G. Kraschel, Mouw & Mouw, Auctioneers. 


Heated sale pavilion, Le 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We -nvite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
sey. These gentiemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
service to those who wish to buy or 
seli. Reaching approximately 200,000 


=» Dispersion Sale 


Brown Swiss 
Cattle 
35 HEAD 35 


oo Sheldon, Iowa, 
January 14, 1932 


Seventeen head in this. sale are great 
granddaughters and grandsons of June's 
College Girl, the greatest grand champion 
cow of the breed. Included will be my four- 
year-old herd bull, Queen’s Boy of Hillsdale, 
also Pearl’s College Girl, both sired by the 
$15,000 June’s College Boy. Selling 14 cows, 
farm homes in lowa, the greatest live- all safe in calf, three bred heifers, two 
stock state in the Union, and over 60,- open heifers, nine young bulls and five 
000 in adjoining states, makes our pa- heifer calves. Herd in cow testing asso- 
per an exceptionally desjrable medium. ciation, with good high records. Write me 
All inquiries should be addressed to at once for catalog and mention this paper. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and ltowa Home. Address 
stead, Livestock Department, Des BEN HOUWEN 
Moines, lowa. Col. 





ASHTON, IOWA 
H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer. 


























FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Finding a Prop for Agri- 
cultural Credit 


(Continued from page 7) 


costs. Time on most loans will run for 
from six months to a year, with the 
privilege of paying up before maturity 
date, accrued interest only to be paid 
at time of settlement. 

The real pinch comes in 
to get approval from the intermediate 
credit bank on security offered. In the 
corn belt at least, the bank officials 
have been reluctant to lend money on 
anything but grain or feeder livestock. 
On livestock loans, the borrower must 
have an adequate feed supply at hand 
and agree that the loan will be paid 
when the livestock is sold. Three- 
fourths value, using current terminal 
market price, less freight, as the basis, 
has been considered a maximum ap- 
praisal on sealed grain. Dairy cattle, 
farm machinery and similar chattels 
have been used little as a source of 
credit. In the past, loan applicants have 
most regretted the federal banks’ rather 
consistent refusal to make “barnyard 
loans” or loans on vaccinated shotes 
and other livestock already on the farm. 
However, I am told that within recent 
months a more liberal policy with re- 
gard to this type of loan has been 
considered. 

While the agricultural credit corpo- 
ration folks are trying to work up en- 
thusiasm, I encounter people in both 
town and country who are skeptical of 
the emergency credit set-up. ‘Too much 
red tape, and the interest rates are too 
high to do much good,’’ one man told 
me. “Only a farmer with ironclad se- 
curity can get a loan,” said another. 
“Cost of inspection, sealer’s charges and 
other expenses make the thing prohib- 
itive,” a city business man indicated 
with indignation. “It takes too long to 
get the money back to the borrower,” 
said a fourth. 

Small borrowers undoubtedly would 
find the inspection costs and other inci- 
dental charges in addition to interest a 
rather heavy load, since the servicing 
cost on a small loan is nearly as great 
as on a large one. On the other hand, 
the farmer who has reasonably sound 
security to offer, and who can safely 
handle a good sum of working capital, 
may find the intermediate credit system 
will permit him to carry on the usual 
farm operations with the least difficulty. 
Right now, in some sections, it is diffi- 
cult to find any one willing to make an 
agricultural loan, regardless of interest 
rates. As for length of time required to 
get a loan thru, a lot depends on how 
well the local group cooperates in fol- 
lowing the proper procedure, Interme- 
diate credit officials have lately been 
trying to speed up the process of get- 
ting money back to the borrower. 

Up until this year, banks have been 
rather indifferent toward the interme- 
diate credit system, partly because they 
viewed it as a loan-granting competitor. 
In other cases, the credit corporations 
gained bank support only to the extent 
of inheriting much of the poor agricul- 
tural paper in the community. But with 
considerable banker support behind the 
present revival of the intermediate 
credit system, it is possible that some- 
thing of a permanent nature may result. 

Altho banker support unquestionably 
will be very necessary for maximum 
functioning of the intermediate credit 
system during the present emergency 
period, it will be a mistake if other 
groups worthy of rediscount privileges 
are not given full consideration. Within 
the past few days, the report comes that 
one concern which has been handling 
loans satisfactorily thru the intermedi- 
ate credit bank for several years has 
been asked to cut down on loan applica- 
tions in spite of the fact that this con- 
cern has sufficient paid-in capital to 
justify further loans. The fact that this 
concern has been charging the farmer- 
borrower a comparatively low interest 
rate in the face of increasing discount 
rates makes the request especially re- 
grettable. 

What happens, of course, will depend 
upon how near the legal limit interme- 
diate credit bank officials, with their 
unusual discretionary powers, are will- 
ing to go, to what extent local capital 
can be organized, and on how the credit 
corporations are managed after they do 
get into operation. 


attempting 





ELIJAH HEADS MASTER FARMERS 

At a meeting of the Master Farmers’ 
Club of America, held during the Inter- 
national, in Chicago, early in Decem- 
ber, Earl Elijah, Clarence, Iowa, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
N. E. Rishell, York, Pa., was elected 
vice-president, and Roy Johnson, Castle- 
ton, N. D., secretary-treasurer. 

Nearly a hundred Master Farmers 
from the middle-western states gath- 
ered at the Saddle and Sirloin Club and 
heard addresses by James Stone, of the 
Federal Farm Board; Alexander Legge, 
of Chicago, and others. 

For the first time, this program was 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Co., over the Farm and Home Hour 
hook-up. Next year’s session, it was 


| decided, was to be held at the same time 


and place. B. H. Heide, secretary of 
the International Livestock Exposition, 
was host to the farmers. 





FOUR-H CLUB MUSIC BROADCAST 

“Learning to Know America’s Music” 
will be the 1931-32 theme for the music 
section in the national Four-H Club ra- 
dio programs, announces the extension 





Dec. 26, 1931 


service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. These programs are 
broadcast on the first Saturday of each 
month (11:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., cen- 
tral standard time), in the depart- 
ment’s Farm and Home Hour, over a 
coast-to-coast N. B. C. network. 

The new music series started on the 
air December 5 and will end with the 
broadcast of July 2, 1932. The numbers 
on the first program were typical In- 
dian music. Other topics in the series 
are America’s negro spirituals and 
songs, America’s patriotic songs, Amer- 
ica’s hymns and religious songs, Amer- 
ica’s country dances, America’s favorite 
songs, and America’s favorite com- 
posers. Last year’s music was grouped 
under the theme, “Music from Many 
Lands.”’ 





MORE COUNTIES USE SHORT 
COURSE AID 

Twenty-two counties of the state have 
used short course aid during the present 
year, as compared with sixteen counties 
last year, thereby showing the increased 
interest in achievement shows, accord- 
ing to figures that have been compiled 
by officials of the Iowa Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The last legislature increased the 
amount of state aid which could be re- 
ceived by counties which do not have 
county fairs, from $200 to $600,” stated 
Carl N. Kennedy, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, who has charge of admin- 
istering the state aid. ‘This has made 
it possible to hold achievement shows 
for club work and other agricultural 
interests of the counties. 





FAIR MANAGERS ELECT 

Harold Ofelt, of Burlington, was elect- 
ed president of the Iowa Fair Managers’ 
Association in the recent annual meet- 
ing of this group at Des Moines. C. D. 
Moore, of Urbana, was elected vice- 
president, and E. W. Williams, Man- 
chester, secretary. 


J. P. Mullen, of Fonda, was elected 
president of the Iowa State Fair board, 
to succeed C. E. Cameron, of Alta. F. 
E. Sheldon, of Mt. Ayr, is the new vice- 
president, and N. W. McBeath, of Whit- 
ing, treasurer. A. R. Corey, of Des 
Moines, continues as secretary. 





JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


Your choice of six Sophie Tormentors, ready 
service, at $60 each. Large and good dams, 


and get them. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
HEREFORDS 


ANXIETY HEREFORDS 


-— bull prospects for sale sired by Panama Stan- 
ay. ‘Dams of Beau Mischief and Paragon 12th 

blood lines. Herd bulls in service. Panama Stanway 

and Anxiety. greening 4th. Visitors welcome. 

E 0. JOHNSON MILFORD, IOWA 


POLLED HEREFORD HEIFERS 
WE ARE OFFERING 10 mighty nice yearling heif- 
ers for sale, the best of breeding and sired by our 
noted herd bulls.__ Also some splendid young Polled 
Hereford bulls. Write or come and see them. Men- 


tion this paper Address 
GEORGE ROSS é& SON ROSS, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several outstanding young bulls for 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose 1300- 
Ib. bull, out of. dams ranging in age from 52 to 75 
lbs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, PTiospers, Towa. 


“ MILKING SHORTHORNS 


TH& WORLD’S BEST DAIRY COW 
is a Milking Shorthorn, official test 1,624 Ibs. but- 
terfat yearly. In two months dry she fleshed from 
1,680 to 2,128 Ibs. Information about Milking 
Shorthorns ‘and herds of 150 breeders, the best in 
your territory, in the Milking Shorthorn Journal 
28 months, =i. rial subscription 6 months, 25c. 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCI 
BOX 402 INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


ANGUS BULLS—FEMALES 
Extra choice yearling bulls at rices that will 
move them. Farmer bulls and breeders’ bulls. Also 
bull calves. Twenty ae, soaring heifers. Ex- 
tra good ones, vor pric 
EDME ® ¥ "ARMS 
A. G. Messer, PF na Grundy Center, 


RED POLLS 
RED POLLED CATTLE 


Choice young bulls, ready for service, by the 
International grand champion, Melbourne ‘Advancer. 
Also females, all ages. Strong milk producers. ieee 
onable. Herd accredited. ae Ri yea 
E. E. TRACY & SON SHUA, 1OW A 





Goer 
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Iowa 











SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Routhdown 
y 





rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Si 
International winners. These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


RECORDED SHROPSHIRES 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 
two year old rams. 100 one and two year old ewes 
Fired by Imported and American bred rams. Shipped 
C. Send for photographs. For sale in lots to 
ae purchaser. 
E. D. Seamans, 





Salem, Iowa, R.F.D. 2 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Coiial Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farce heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for “their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


c. G. GOOD & SON 


Henry Co., 








OGDEN, IOWA 
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SLIM AND SPUD 





re al 








Get the Ol’ Girl a Cutter! 



























YOU FELLER’S Gor 
JUST ONE HALF HOUR. 
TO ORAVE DOWN AN’ 
MEET THE FouR 

TRAIN. AUNT FiFi's , 
COMIN’ JN ON IT- AN 
YOU FELLERS KNOW 
AUNT F1F1 DONT LIKE 











RIGHT ON THE DOT” 
AUMT FiFruL BE 

TELUN' US ABOUT 
IT ALLWINTeR. 
WHAT TH! SAM 
Hilt ARE WE 


AT ME. 







GUNS. 


JF THERES ANYTHING} 
DONT WANT To DO iTS 
GET AUNT FIFi RLEDUPS 
SHE'S GOT A 
TONGUE THAT WORKS LIke 
A BATTERY OF MACHINE & 


7 NEAR- BUT WAITLE 
hy SAE SEES US CALL 

FOR HER IN AN 
AIR.PLANE- SHELL 

BE TICKLED PINK. 




































AN’ YOUR TRICKS- BUT 





-~ FER THAT— 





AT? me eive in 
THAT SUICIDE CHARIOT? 


ARE UP TO! YOU WANT T'KILA ME 
OFF ‘CAUSE Y'DONT WANT ME 
STAYIN’ WITH YE THIS WINTER 
YES, 1 KNOW YOU SPALPEENS 
CANT PULU’EM ON YE @ 
AUAT FIFI, YE WASN'T 
BORN, EARLY ENOUGH 



























- AND ——s 
L{ FURTHERMORE ~' 

I NOUNG MAN ais 
y ETc- Erc. 


WHOS MISTAKE 
WAS THIS © 
YouRS OR 
MINE Bo 
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FIRST HAND INFORMATION 


In a small village in Ireland, the 
mother of a soldier met the village 
priest, who asked her if she had bad 
news. “Sure, I have,” she said, “Pat 
bas been killed.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the 
priest. “Did you receive word from 
the war office?” 

“No,” she said, 
from himself.” 

The priest looked perplexed, and 
said, “But how is that?” 

“Sure,” she said, “here is the let- 
ter; read it yourself.” 

The letter read: “Dear Mother—lI 
am now in the Holy Land.” 


“I received word 


NOT ENOUGH 

“What can Ah do to make mah hus- 
band mo’ home-lovin’?” 

“Have you tried heaping coals of 
fire upon his head?” asked the min- 
ister. 

“No, suh,” said Mandy; “only hot 
water.” 


NEW IDEA 

“Where’s old Bill been lately? | 
haven’t seen him for months.” 

“What! Haven’t you heard? He’s 
got three years for stealin’ a car.” 

“What did he want to steal a car 
for? Why didn't he buy one an’ not 
pay for it, like a gentleman?” 








TRADE-IN VALUE 
Madge: “Going to turn in the old 
husband for a new one this year?” 
Marge: “Yes, if I can get anything 
on him.” 





BECOMES HIM BETTER 

Wife (trying on hats): “Do you 
like this turned down, dear?” 

Husband: “How much is it?” 

“Eleven dollars.” 

“Yes, turn it down.” 

CHEESE IT 

“Have you seen any rats around 

here?” 


“Gnaw.” 


cases; 


THIS IS ON THE REPUBLICANS 
A Democrat from Kansas was £0- 
ing thru the Carlsbad Caverns. The 
guide said: “It took millions of years 
for this great cavern to be made.” 
The Kansas Democrat said: “I did 
not know that it was a Republican 
administration contract.” 


VOTE OF THANKS 
A fisherman, walking across a hay 
field in the country, met a farmer. 
“Is it an offense to catch fish 
here?” he asked. 
“Offense?” replied the 
“No, by gosh, it’s a miracle.” 


farmer. 


DID HE DELIVER IT? 

The absent-minded professor was 
busy in his study. “Have you seen 
this?” said his wife, entering. “There 
is a report in the paper of your 
death.” 

“Is that so?” returned the profes- 
sor, without looking up. “We must 
remember to send a wreath.” 

TRUE TO LIFE 
“This is my latest picture, 
Work.’ It is very re- 


Artist: 
‘Builders at 
alistic.” 


Visitor: “But they aren’t at work.” 
Artist: “I know. That’s. the 
realism.” 
SAD MUSIC 
“How's business?” a_ traveling 


salesman asked the new barber. 

“Boy,” replied the barber, “it’s so 
quiet here you can hear the notes 
drawing interest a block away at the 
First National bank.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says 
“Marriage is not a word in 
it’s a sentence.” 






many 





YES, HE LEARNED YOUNG 

While crossing a common, an old 
woman noticed one of those men who 
go around jabbing a pointed stick in- 
to scraps of paper in order to gather 
them up. 

Stopping beside him, she said kind- 
ly: “Don’t you find that work very 
tiring?” 

“Not very, mum,” replied the man. 
“You see, I was born to it—my father 
used to harpoon whales.” 


, 


HELPFUL 
“Has your daughter benefited 
much by taking the domestic science 
course?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed. It’s taught her 
how to pick out the right things at 
the delicatessen store.” 





GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 

An Iowa judge recently handed 
down a decision that a husband must 
divide his pay check with his wife, 
fifty-fifty. What a break for us guys 
who have been accustomed to a 
ninety-ten split! 

TOUGH LUCK 

“Did you take my advice and sleep 
with the window open to cure your 
cold?” 

“Ten,” 

“Did you lose your cold?” 

“No; I lost my watch and pocket- 
beok.” 


TRIP POSTPONED 
“T thought you said you were going 
away for a holiday.” 
“Yes, but I was let off with a fine.” 





TO PREVENT RUSTING OF IRON PIPES 


Coat the pieces of pipe with tar and 
Fill them with light wood sawdust. 





SMOKIN’ IN THAT PIPE 
SO vours.wWHY DONT YE 
‘TRY’ SOME O THIS 
HERE SAWDUST FER 
RA CHANGE? > 





PHOOIE, EDGAR! THAT'S Gy. eee 
TERRIGLE TEBACCY -YER rn) 







it burn out. 





BARGAIN DAY 

Mrs. Jones decided to buy a new 
hat, and visited her favorite hat shop. 
After she had tried on about thirty, 
she suddenly spotted one she liked. 

“Yes,” she said, “this will do nice- 
ly. Will you please send it along as 
soon as possible?” 

“IT will if you like, madam,” an- 
ewered the assistant, “but it is the 
one you had on when you came in.” 


ALL BURNED UP 


She was very proud of her son’s 
prowess. “He must be a very fast 
runner,” she said, showing a paper 


to a friend. “It says here that he 
fairly burned the track in the race 
yesterday, and it’s true, for I saw the 
track this morning and it was noth- 
ing but cinders.” 


PERFECTLY SAFE 
Old Lady (to street-car motorman): 
“Please, Mr. Motorman, will I get @ 
shock if I step on the track?” 
Motorman: “No, lady; not unless 
you put your other foot on the trolley 
wire.” 





OKAY BY WILLIE 
Stern Parent: “Willie, I'd like to 
go thru one whole day without once 
scolding or punishing you.” 
Willie: “Well, mother, you have 
my consent.” 


TEACHER WINS 
“Do you believe Stella’s teacher 
can make anything out of her voice?” 
“Well, she’s made over $100 out of 
it already!” 


FAIR ENOUGH 
Soph: “What did Paul Revere say 
at the end of his ride?” 
Frosh: “Whoa.” 


GIFTED 
“Well, Joe, old kid, I landed a job 
in a drug store.” 


“Why, I didn’t know you could 
cook.” 





Set Fireto the sawdust andiet This givesacoating tothe pipe that 
will peeteet it From rust indefinitely: 











Tee, 















Hf WHAT HAPPENED, 
Ei LOUDMOUTH ? YA 
LOOK KINC® , 








AWWOZ TRYIN T TELL EEPR 
HOW T’‘GET DE RUST 

f OUTA DAT PIPE, BUT 
HE GOT IMPATIENT AN’ 
TRIED To KNOCK iT 
OUT -“TASSAH = 


be, ed 















A woe! DID VE FALLIN THE 
' TAR, ED? —well.NEvEeR FJ 
MIND ,- UST BURN YERSELF 


eo 


Z® 
ODT WITH SAWDUST AN'ELL 
ALLUS BE GOOD AN RUST-PROOF 
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A Real Service 


To Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead Readers 








An All-Coverage Accident Polic 
That Really Pays Claims 


Some time ago Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead made arrangements with The National Casualty 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, whereby we could offer to our readers an All-Coverage Accident Insurance 
Policy at a very reasonable rate. It is a low cost policy and we selected it as the best accident insurance 
that could be secured for the money asked. We consider it worth much more than its cost, and believe our 
readers will benefit materially by the protection it gives. 

Thousands of our subscribers have already taken advantage of this Insurance Service through our 
authorized subscription representatives. The demand for this type of policy has been so great in the past few 
months, that we are taking this means of letting all our readers know that it is possible for them to secure 
one of these policies through our SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT. It is simply an added service and 








enables you to secure accident protection on the most reasonable basis possible. 


Thousands of, dollars have been paid in claims to our readers 


reader should have the protection this policy offers. 














by The National Casualty Company. Every 


Partial List of Recent Claims Paid Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead Readers 


Town 
Turner, Adm. 


Name 
Edward S. 
Colfax, 

Auto accident 

August P. Johnson, 
Amputated finger 

John Breen, Otley, 
Sprained ankle : 

Mrs. J. L. Hockaday, M 
Scalp wound .. 

J. L. Hockaday, Mason City, 
Wound on skull. 

Bert "Mat ter, Marshalltown, 
Broken ribs .. 

H. R. Merchant, 
Bruises 

James Kedley, Monmouth, 
Infected finger 

Fred W. Peterson, Jr., Malvern, 
Lacerated face, chest 

Clinton J. Stemm, Menlo, 
Infected kneecap 

Carl W. Schroder, Loveland, 
Injured finger ... 

George Melton, Cherokee, 
Contusion of leg 

Wm. F. Briley, Bartlett, 
Sprained knee 

John E. Griffin, Varina, 
Broken humerus 

D. J. Burns, Stuart, 
Splinter under nail 

Eva A. Woods, Mechanicsville, 
Inflamed leg 

J. E. Schenck, Humboldt, 
Broken jaw bone 

Harvey A. Zeihan, 
Sprained wrist 

Walt Nall, Corwith, 
Broken arm ‘ 

Renus Jensen, Galva, 
Broken ribs 

Frank Katzer, Sr., 
Broken ribs .. 

Fred Peterson, Jr., } 
Cut on knee... 

Fred Quistorf, 
Broken leg 

Mabel Lauck, Whitte more, 
Cut on leg 

Louisa Lindemann, 
Broken arm 

Joseph T. McCarty, 
Broken wrist 


Ida Grove, 


Garr ison, 


Eagle Grove, 


Iowa City, 


Williamsburg, 


Amount 
Estate of, 


$1,000.00 


82.1 
16.4! 


18.57 
130.00 
8.00 
20.00 
52.50 
10.70 
40.00 
17.15 
22.50 
5.00 
75.00 
50.00 
16.43 
27.86 


Name Town 


H. F. Brockman, 
Broken rib 
Gregor Lammers, 
Broken radius . 
Ruby C. Redinbaugh, Logan, 

Legs burned .. 
Cloyes Huff, Fontanelle, 
Fractured scapula 
Ira Jacobs, Fontanelle, 
Injured back . 
Mrs. C. O. Paul, 
Infection .... oo 
Daniel T. McGivern, Estz 
Sloan, 

Auto accident .. 
Edw. C. Kusterer, 
Broken arm .. 

Oleatha Walter, Hartiey, 
Infected knee 

John M. Allen, Des Moines, 
Fractured elna 

Frank F. Lindner, Emerson, 
Bruised thigh 

Ervin Cook, Terril, 
Pelvic bone 

Harry Potter, Hastings, 
Fractured femur 

Francis G. Orr, Onslow, 
Cut finger 

J. M. Loomis, 
Broken arm 

Henry Grapenthen, 
Sprained back 

Clarence Wiese, Manson, 
Dislocated knee 

John Larsen, Audubon, 
Bruises 

Arnold Fahrenkrog, Eldridge, 
Lacerations ; 

Robert Mason Barr, 
Dislocated hip ... ; 

Oren Skinner, Garden Grove, 
Fractured radius . 

Joseph L. Bucher, Libe rtyville, 
Fracture 


Grand Mound, 


'D ye rsville, 


Gree on Mountain, 


Moorland, aay 


Scranton, 


Peterson, 


Vernard Vecera, Marshalltown, 


Ventral hernia .... 
George Booth, Murray, 
Contusions 
Martha Hohenberger, Livermore, 
John ‘Gerzema, Buffalo Center, 
Abrasions 


"Webster i 


Amount 


86 


30.00 
130.00 
26.48 
20.35 
21.43 
19.35 


Name Town 

Davie Henderson, Hastings, 
Fractured radius 

Lark Reynolds, Swea City, 
Dislocated shoulder 

W. H. Wiese, Charles City, 
Mashed finger 

Virgil C. Woodman, Maxwell, 
Lacerated eyeball . 

Emil Pearson, Aurelia, 
Ankle injury 

Richard Hospodorsky, 
Fracture 

James W. McMichael, 
Fracture .. 

Fred E. Stone, Fort Dodge, 
Sprained ankle 

Thomas S. Carlson, Belmond, 
Fracture 

Elmer Tonne, Tripoli, 
Dislocated ankle 

Adolph F. Meyer, 
Broken ankle .. 

Oscar Bodine, Alta, 
Hand cut 

V. A. Stoltenberg, Mason City, 
Thumb cut 

Elmer Kelley, Jefferson, 
Torn ligaments 

Mrs. Nora McCord, Malvern, 
Injured thumb 

Joe Cutsinger, Clemons, 
Trampled by a cow 

E. L. Cline, Casey, 

Stiff neck 
Joe B. Rolfes, 
Fracture 
Glenn’ L. Hurst, 
Lacerations 
Ralph Schweingdorf, Dunlap, 

Fractured radius 


Fairfax, 


Carlisle, 


Charter Oak, 


West Union, 


Onawa, 


Alfred M. Monserud, Harpers Ferry, 


Broken ribs 
Hugh A. Tenney, 
Fracture ty 
Paul Juels, Minden, 
Broken toe 
Naomi Byers, Council Bluff: 
Fracture 
Walter A. Badger, 
Grinnell, 
Fractured vertebrae . 
Anton Jacobson, Monona, 
Broken ribs, bruises 


Strawberry Point, 


Adm. 'E state of, 


For Further Information Write 


W allaces’ Farmer and lowa 


Amount 


20.00 
50.00 
17.85 
23.57 
16.43 
52.50 
20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
35.00 
25.00 
20.00 
50.00 
2.00 
21.48 
19.29 
50.00 
9.29 
.00 
5.71 


38.57 


500.00 


25.00 


Name Town 

Eliza M. Neal, Sac City, 
Fractured corpal bone 

Walter Stewart, Glenwood, 
Injured back 

Paul McKay, Sharpsburg, 
Broken ribs 

Mrs. A. C. Hoppe, LaPoftte City, 
Broken knee 

Oral McConnell, Murray, 
Fractured radius 

John Stevenson, Menlo, 
Broken ribs 

Claude V. Brooks, 
Fractured skull 

Curtis Campbell, Marshalltown, 
Pune. woun 

Wm. B. Narber, Cedar Rapids, 
Fractured vertebrae 

Clarence E. Graybill, Jr., 
Contusions 

Bessie V. Eyres, 
Fracture 

Melbern L. Steussy, Luverne, 
Fractured clavicle 

John Skinner, Glenwood 

Gerald West, Des Moines, 
Auto accident 

Pete Ernst, Adair, 
Dislocated knee 
J. Meggers, Garwin, 
Infected metatarsal 

Walter D. McAlister, W. 

ton, 

Bruises 

Mrs. W. H. Meyer, Wellsburg, 
Fracture 

Mrs. J. C. Kruse, Le Mars, 
Fracture 

Martha Bonker, Panora, 
Injured finger 

Mrs. Mahmod 

Rapids, 

Scalp wound 

W. A. Jessup, Orient, 
Injured eye 

John L. Rose, Sibley, 
Abscessed jaw 

Adolph F. Meyer, Charter Oak, 
Bruises 

James Ira Ransom, 
Amputated finger 

Jacob Emerson, Grimes, 
Fracture 


Glenwood, 


Neola, 


Le Mars, 


Burling- 


Sheronick, 


Cedar 


Crescent, 


Amount 


50.00 
15.00 
30.00 
20.00 
32.14 


5.00 


18.21 
30.00 


55.72 
30.00 
40.00 


20.00 
19.29 
40.00 

3.00 


30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
15.00 
20.00 
95.71 


Homestead 


Service Bureau Department—Des Moines, Iowa 


OUR AUTHORIZED SALESMEN CAN EXPLAIN AND SHOW SAMPLE POLICIES 


























